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FORD’S HAIR POMADE 


FORMERLY KNOWN 
“OZONIZED OX MARROW” 


Makes the Hair Pliable, Soft and Easy to Comb 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 
T had typhoid fever and my hair all came out. o I used only one bottle of your pomade and 
I used three bottles of your pomade and now my my hair has stopped breaking off and has 
hair is nine inches long and very thick and nice ; ‘ » greatly improved. When I started using 
and straight. Most every one seeing how good c ‘ ‘ this wonderful preparation my hair was 
your pomade did my hair, they too are anx- ’ 4% _ seven inches long and now it is ten inches 
ious for it. My hairis an example toevery es or more. Yours truly, 
one. Yours respectfully, ELLA BYE. CPS & F ‘ 314 Southard St. MINNIE FOASTER. 


Colvert. Tex., Mch. 31. 1905. 4 ‘ Brookhaven, Miss., Aug. 13, 1898. 
: s Gentlemen: | must confess I never 
I have used one bottie of your pomade i . tried any_ preparation so excelient for 
and my hair is now perfectly straight, er Lae 4 the hair. My hair was turning gray and 
soft and black as silk. I will not be ~ Van @ 2 * ee ae mt og I have been 
. P " ar. z +4 ’ : £ é pomade my hair has 
without it. Ruopa Epwarps. fi turned black like it was when | was a 
; : girl and it has a lively, glossy color. 
Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. i ‘ C. L. Roperts. 
Gentlemen: When I began using 3 

your pomade my head was so bald I Gent! Adit. Ga., > 6, 1900 
aN a ss % " soe md 3 rentiemen lave usec your po 
was ashamed of myse if, but now my made and have found it todo more lem 
hair has grown three inches all over it is recommended to do. It stops the 
my head and I have been using it only ; hair from falling out and breaking off, 
hs I PRETER aa and cleans the scalp and makes the hair 
two months. DA PRET me. soft, pliableand glossy. MAGGIE RENb. 

I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
J. Max Barber, Editor, The Voice. 


FORD’S HAIR POMADE, formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” so straightens Kinky 
or Curly Hair that it can be put upin any style desired consistent with its length, and is the only safe 
preparation known to us that makes Kinky or Curly Hair Straight. Its use makes the Pave 
stubborn, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft pliable ana easy to comb. These results may be obtained 
from one treatment; 2 to 4 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The use of FORD’ s HAIR POMADE 
removes and preve nts dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the — from falling out or breaking 
off. makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vigor seing elegantly Rerfumed ann 
harmless, it is a toilet necessity for ladies, gentlemen and children. FORD'S i. AIR POMADE, formerly 
known as ‘““Ozonized Ox Marrow”’ has been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the labe l, NOZONLZED 
OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. Be sure to get Ford’s ts us 
makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that FORD’ s H. AIR 
POMADE is put up only in 50¢. size, and is made only in Chicago and by us. The genuine bas the signature 
Charles Ford, Prest. on each package. Refuse all others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 5Oc. 
Sold by Gruggists and dealers. If your druggist or dealer cannot supply you, he can get it for you from his 
jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50¢. for one bottle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles. or ¥2.50 for ate 
bottles, express paid. We pay postage and express charges toall points in U. S. A. When ordering > send ostal 
or express money order, and mention name of this paper. Write your name and address plainly to - anti 


THE OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. 


153 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, 111. Chal. Fird est 


(None genuine without my signature, Agents Wanted everywhere.) 














LOOK HERE MAKES THE SKIN CLEAR. 
AGENTS Sax MAKE MONEY DR. FRED PALMER'S 
JUST ISSUED. JS Kin CWhitener 


A Book of Beautiful Poems. Neatly bound, 
with gold engravings. 110 pages, suitable 


IS AN IDEAL FACE BLEACH 


for School Closi 1k . o Perfectly cleansing and whitening the skin, 
or schoo osing anc thetoricals. nly removing pimples, blemishes, ete., and keep- 


ONE DOLLAR | ing the skin soft, velvety and in healthy con- 
postpaid. Agents allowed very large com- dition. PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
mission. Write to-day. | SOLD ONLY BY 
B. F. COFFIN | JACOBS PHARMACY 


6-8-10 Marietta St. 23 Whitehall St. 
9th and Gaines Street. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ATLANTA, GA. 
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P. SHERIDAN BALL, President. .» ©. COLLINS, Secretary. JOHN H. ATKINS, Treasurer. 


REMARK ABLE! 
Over 400 Per Cent in Profits. 





Do you want to better your condition? 
Is it your aim to make your future better 
than your past? 


If you are not satisfied with your income, 
position or condition, read this: 


VER 400% CLEAR PROFIT made by the first investors in the stock of the METROPOLITAN 
MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY. You could have been one. 


This Company has been 
a favorite with investors since its incorporation. Why? 


Because it is a high grade corporation, 

with the price of stock within the reach of the smallest investor. Because stockholders’ money was 
invested largely in Real Estate, thus giving them absolute security for, 
their money Because it has assisted many worthy pé6ple’ in getting 
decent homes and many organizations in getting halls.~ Because the 
increased operations have caysed the stock to advance steadily from $5. 
per share to five times that sum, or $25. per share. Thus, those who pur- 
chased the first’$100 worth of stock have made in profits 560%, besides 
7% @ vear in dividends for the past five years. 

The Capital Stock has been increased to one million, (1,000,000), and 
the ever enlarging scope of the Company’s operations, and the increased 
assets, will force the value of stock up to one hundred ($100) per share 
in the near future. 

What are the figures in the case? 

The METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY has 
nearly 7,000 stockholders, in 21 states, has bondholders o $50,000 ten 
year bonds, that pay 6% interest semi-annually, and mature in 1915; has 
over 17,500 policv holders: owns over $150,000 in first mortgages on 
improved real estate; is doing a banking business in the State of Georgia; 
has a large grocery store in Plainfield, N. J. a large department store in 
Baltimore, Md., and will open during the latter part of the summer, 1907, 

in the City of New York, the largest department store in the world operated by Negroes; is erecting 
buildings from $500 residences up to $17,000 apartment houses; is employing over 1,000 men and 
women as agents, superintendents, managers, stenographers, bookkeepers, mechanics, messengers, 
tellers and cashiers. What do these figures stand for, if they don’t mean that the METROPOLITAN 
is the most progressive, most substantial, most helpful, and in short, the leading Company among 
the Negroes in the United States? 

Stock is now selling for $20. per share, and will soon go to $25. Will you buy 

now, and make $5. on each share, or do you prefer to wait, and pay $25. per share ? 


For Further Information Address 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York 


PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, MASS NEWARK, N. J. HARLESTON, S. C. COLUMBIA PA. 
SPRINGFIELD, ‘MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. SAVANNAH. GA. AUGUSTA, GA. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. MACON, GA. MONTGOMERY, ALA 
PROVIDENCE, RI. WASHINGTON, D. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ALBANY, GA. 


SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS, 69 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PROMPT - - - - 


stitutions. 
out the South, South West and Middle West. 
C. W. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


THE COLORED TEACHERS’ 


RELIABLE - - = - 
It recommends teachers and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and higher in- 
Its orders come direct from Superintendents, Principals, Presidents and Boards. 

Now is the time to register. 
Box 1273, Muskogee, Ind. Ter. 






AGENCY 
EFFICIENT 
It operates through- 


Circulars and blanks sent on request. 
Box 265, Springfield, Ohio. 














| WILL GIVE YOU A LOT 
FREE! 


WRITE TO-DAY and learn how 
ou can secure a beautiful lot in 
ew Jersey FREE, and also of 

our wonderfully successful plan 

for making money for you. _») 
More than a thousand dollars 
paid stockholders last year. 


Address: 


E. C. BROWN, Pres., Box’322, Newport News, Va, 











THE FAMOUS BILHORN TELESCOPE ORGAN 


unsurpassed, meets every re- 
quirement. Untold value to 
missionaries, evangelists, Y. 
: P. Societies, general church 
k f work. Used the world round. 


I Has pleased thousands, will 
please you. Send for illus- 
e and be convinced. 

152 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





trated catalo 
BILHORN BROS., - 











BRUNO’S EAST INDIAN HAIR POMADE 
is king of all, for growing hair long, thick, soft, silken, 
glossy. Stops hair falling. Stops dandruff. 25 and 50 
cents a box. Address BRUNO MFG. CO., 235 Wash- 
ington St., Boston Mass. 











WHEN 


You have made up your mind 
to wear Artistic Clothes, then 
find a Tailor that can produce 
them ; 

H ERE L Ss 


O N E 
Phone Central 3637 


John E. Spann 185 Dearborn St., Chicago 











LADIES 


and will 


WE have 


something 


if shown. We 


Good 


buy, 
representative in every city. 
come. Write tor particulars. 


ADDRESS: J. M. 
262 Washington St., 


that 
every Lady in the land needs 


want a 


in- 


ARBUCKLE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely furnished 
rooms. Dining room service unsurpassed. Head- 
quarters for the clergy and business men. _ Prices 
moderate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 


DR. C. V. ROMAN, 
Aurist. 





Oculist and 





(Post Graduate C. L.N. T. & E., & R. 
O. Hospitals, London, Bak NO " Prac- 
tice limited to EYE, EAR, NOSE and 
THROAT. 

Spectacles and Eyeglasses scientifig- 
ally adjusted. 


Telephones: 
Office 1874 
Residence 4356 W. 


2-3 Napier Court, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all we aay of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free toevery sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
,, timonials, ete., apply to 
». DR. H. H. Green's Sons 
aes Atlanta, Ga. 
















The VOICE COMPANY is incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the State of 


Illinois. Write for particulars. 
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THE VOICE 


MODELB 
OUT-WEAR 
THREE 
ORDINARY 
KINDS 


For comfortable, satisfac- 
tory wear thereis nothing 
so good as Bull Dog Sus- 
penders, that give with 
every move. Have more 


rubber, better parte and 
greater service than any 


other mede 


Try a pair. Money 
cheerfully refunded 
if not satisfactory 
Made for man and 
youth in regular or 
extra lengths, light, 
heavy or extra 
heavy,as desired 
50 cents at all Dealers, 
or by mail, postpaid 


HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 763 87 Lincola St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Valuable “Style Book” 
free if you mention 
this magazine 


suspender 
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Lemoleone per bottle 

air Grower.......... 
Lung Balsam........... 1 
Hair Oil 










agic Liniment..... 


369 BEAL 
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.- $1. 


.50 tism, Cancer, Tu- 


Dr. Sadie F. Porter’s 


GREAT MAGIC REMEDIES 
sass $500 REWARD {:.: 


f . Remedies herein mentioned 
will accomplish the cures as they are represented. 


uarantee that the 


i- you desire to 
look well, feel 
well and BE well, 
apply to Doctor 
Sadie F. Porter, 
who works direct- 
ly with the blood. 
When the blood is 
pure there is no 
possibility of bod- 
ily suffering. 

Lemoleone, the 
Great Magic Blood 
and Nerve Tonic, 
yurifies the blood, 
yuilds up the sys- 
tem, cures Scrof- 
ula, Syphilis, Ca- 
tarrh, Bilious 
Headache, Indi- 
gestion, Piles, 
Diseases of the 
00 Heart, Rheuma- 
5 


00 mor, E p ileptic 


.25 Fits and other dis- 
.25 eases too numer- 
-50 ous to mention. 


DR. SADIE F. PORTER 


STREET 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway 
Surety and Mining Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State 
of New Jersey. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - $200,000 


Divided into Two Hundred Thousand 
Shares of One Dollar Each. 
OFFICERS 
R. R. Roprinson 
Roy P. LANCASTER 
Joun A, Lyons 


President, 
Secretary, - - 
Treasurer, - - - 


Stock for sale at $1.00 per share (par value). This 
company proposes to build and operate a street rail- 
way in Jacksonville, Fla., and its suburbs. 

Also to install and pay for a 20-horsepower stamp 
mill on their mining property in Pima County, An- 
zona. 

Our mines are already in operation and are actually 
yielding per ton: Gold, $20.00; Silver, $56.00; Cop- 
per, $48.00 to $50°%0; Lead and other metals in 
large qh antities. 

Only a limited amount of stock for sale to reade rs 
of this magazine. Buy at once and havea 


LIFE INCOME 


Write for full information. Agents wanted. 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 
7FOR LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS 


They have no buttons to hurt the child or pull off ; have 
no annoying hooks; no unsanitary foul-air-retaining 
strings to interfere with growth and healthy circula- 
tion of the blood or air; have no uncomfortable 
lumps or gatherings or thicknesses to worry the child 
or its mother—nothing but comfort, ease and pleasure 
Three Garments in One Piece 
Waist, Drawers and Skirt Combined 


SOMETHING ABSOLUTELY NEW 


Bunning’s Tri-Suit means ea lot to mothers and 
their darlings. Try one if you appreciate the years 
that comfort in youth adds to a growing child's life 


EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE ONE 
Put a Bunning's Tri-Sait on your dear little ones, note 
how refreshing it looks and feels ; see the freedom of 
movement it permits with no worry for soiled frockstoyou 
—no irritation tothe child, and your heart will feel glad 

In Ao Assortment of Cvlors 
WITH SHORT, MEDIUM, OR LONG SLEEVES AS DESIRED 
For 2, 4 and G- Year Olds 
Plain 50c. Edged 75c. Box Plaited $1 
If your dealer cannot suppiy you we 
will, postpaid, on receipt of price 


THE BUNNY COMPANY 


Room 367 89 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 








~ 


4 


the Race. 


butors are among the most learned men and women of our generation. 
Alexander's Magazine teaches the doctrine of optimism. 
not dramatize our misfortunes or paint in too glowing colors our lim- 


ited acquisitions. 


as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. 
but One Dollar a year, single copy Ten Cents. 


scription to-day. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor and Publisher 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. 


“OR areliable record of the distinguished achievements of the 
great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the world, you 
should read Alexander’s Magazine. It is the most conserva- 

tive monthly publication issued at the present time in the interest of 

Its treatment of the Negro Problem is fair and its contri- 


It selects the best examples of Race development 


Address all communications to 


It does 


The subscription price is 
Send in your sub- 


- BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


LIBERAL COMMISSION OFFERED 




















380 35th Street 


The Colored People believe in the Gospel of Cleanliness constituting as they do a large percentage of our 


patronage. 


DEE & COMPANY 
Expert Cleaners and Dyers of Household Furnishings and Ladies’ and Gents’ Wear. 


CHICAGO, 


ILL. Phone Douglasi2oli 


TRY US. 























Pearls i= Prose « Poetry 


By William H. Shackelford. 


A superfine collection of essays 
and poems, dedicated to the boys 
and girls of the Negro race. 


PRICE, Postpaid, $5 CENTS 


Agents wanted everywhere 


WRITE, PEARLS, BOX 21 
GREENSBORO, ALA. 














Negroes Wanted at $50 Ad- 
dress THE ETHIOPIAN PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Stamford, Conn., whose motto is: to help 
the fellow who is up! to get further up!! and stay up!!! 
and to stir up! the fellow who isn’t up to get up!!! [— | 


er month and upwards. 


Shorthand » Mail 


You can master it at your own home. If 
you wish to become a stenographer and re- 
ceive better salary as others are doing, grasp 
this opportunity. Instruction thorough, easy 
system, terms reasonable. Enclose stamp for 
reply. 


R. E. SANDERS 


Richmond, Va. 


414 North 3rd Street. 





























Semi-Annual Dividends 


, 10 per cent. Guaranteed. 
On Industrial Stock. Factory in Chicago; business paid dividends as follows; 
1904, 15%; 1905, 25%; 1906, 50%; good for 25% in 1907. 


Next dividend, July Ist, this year. Highest bank refer- 
ences. No debts. Write me about this stock. I have full 
particulars and I have carefully investigated the entire 
proposition. 








Henry A. Biossat, 167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NEWEST THING OUT! 


THE NEGRO 


In Revelation, in History and in Citizenship 


What the Race Has Done and Is Doing in Arms, 
Arts, Letters, the Pulpit, the Forum, the School, the 
Marts of Trade, and with those Mighty Weapons 
in the Battle of Life: The Shovel and the Hoe 


Rev. J. J. Pipkin 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 


GEN. JOHN B. GORDON 


Former Major-General Confederate Army, United States Senator from Georgia, Ex-Governor of Georgia, 
died Commander United Confederate Veterans, Author ‘*War Reminiscences,” Etc. 


N RECENT YEARS much has been written about the Negro—some of it fanciful, some 
ill-considered, some malicious, and some utterly fallacious, misleading and dangerous. 
Through a generation of the most eventful times in the history of the world he has been 
under the necessity of making his own way in the presence of a strong, conquering race 
which won its freedom and achieved its civilization in the struggle and conquest of thousands 


of years. We are ata sufficient distance from the War to pause and take stock of the colored 
man’s achievements. 


What use has he made of the liberty purchased at the price of so much 
precious blood? 


What progress has he made at solving the problem of himself and his future? 








ago, Ill. 
ene 








What data has he furnished, in what he has done and learned and become, upon which a 
dl reliable opinion can be based concerning his future career ? 

backward? Has he climbed or descended ? 
reasons for despair of him? 


Has he moved forward or gone 
Has he furnished grounds of hope for him, or 
Where does he stand at the beginning of the Twentieth Century? In 
what direction is he looking, toward the stars or toward the earth ? 


This book is a record of the Negro’s doings. It is not a work of fine-spun theories on the race 
£ g 


question, but is a summary of the actual accomplishments and attainments of the colored man. 

We have brought to our attention what the Negro has done as a farmer, as a mechanic, as a doctor, as a lawyer, 
as a teacher, as a literary man, as a poet, as a minister to foreign countries, as a preacher, and as a president and organizer 
of great industrial colleges. 


This book is a cloth and paper edition of a Negro 
gallery of the illustrious men of the race. 


PRICE LOW. Bound in elegant and extra durable cloth, ink and gold sides and back, plain edges, 2:00 
P 8 


Bound in half-Russia, antique and gold sides and back, marbled edges, @2Z.7 5S. 
sold this year, 


AGENTS WANTED. We must have 2,000 hustlets to sell this book. Now is the best time of the year 


to sell books. Do you want special territory ? 
and prospectus. ADDRESS 


The Voice Company 


Room 549 415 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


World’s Fair and the illustrations make a splendid portrait 


A half million copies will be 


Write for special terms. Send 30 cents for elaborate canvassing outfit 




















. oe. ww a oe € 


J. MAX BARBER, Editor WM. P. HAMILTON, Circulation Mgr. 
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FRONTISPIECE.-—Full Page Portrait of ROUGH SKETCHES 


Dr. Charles Edward Bentley. John Henry Adams, 
THE WORLD’S HIGHWAY ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 

The Peace Congress W. EE. B. Du Bois. 

The Trial of Haywood HARTSHORN MEMORIAL COLLEGE 

Miss Jeanes’ Donation. Lyman B. Tejjt, Pres. 

Brownsville rare THE CASE OF THE NEGRO ELKS 

The Premature Presidential Cam- Harey Herbert Pas 


paign. 


A Bit of Taft’s Record. THE BUSY MAN’S BUDGET 
Ray Stannard Baker on the Atlanta A NEGRO’S CONDUCT IN A NORTH- 


Riots. ERN UNIVERSITY—W. M. Miller 
The Editor’s Plebiscite De FOREST Wm. Pickens 


Foreign News 


Community Uplift WAYSIDE ~Silas X Floyd 
A Judgment TO JOSEPH B. FORAKER—A Poem 
LA BELLE DE DEMERARA—A Poem James D. Corrothers 
—Wm. Stanley Braithwaite. THE COUNTRY FARM—A Poem 
FARTHEST NORTH—Written and A. Ashburn 
illustrated —by W. OQ. Thompson WON. HARRY C. SMITH, FATHER 


THE HUNDRED DAYS’ HORROR OF OHIO’S CIVIL’ RIGHTS AND 
‘ An explanation of the Washington ANTI-LYNCHING ee . es 
School Situation reo. W. Johnso: 

By A Washington School Teacher. A FEW ANSWERS TO OUR APPEAL 


THE VOICE is an illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to the unraveling of the world’s ethic, ethnic snarl, and is published for 
people who believe that there is virtue neither in color nor the lack of it. 

PRICE.—The subscription price is One Dollar a year, payable in advance. Ten cents a copy. This includes postage in the United 
States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Canal Zone, Cuba, Canada and Mexico. For all other countries 
add 36 cents for postage. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notification of change in address must be in our office by the zoth of the month preceding date of 
publication in order to be effective for the following issue. Both the old and new address must be given. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Send money only by draft, registered letter or money order. We will not be responsible for the loss of cur- 
rency or stamps unless the letter is registered. 

ADVERTISING RATES may be secured for the asking. 

AGENTS WANTED.—We can employ 10,000 hustling young men and women to-morrow. Send 10c for terms and outfit. 

MANUSCRIPT will not be acknowledged by the publisher unless accompanied by a return envelope stamped and addressed. It 
is advisable that articles sent to the editor should be typewritten. 

LETTERS should be addressed: 


THE VOICE COMPANY, 
415 Dearborn St., Cuicaco, ILL 
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At the last annual meeting of the Illinois State Dental Assoctation he was appointed 
chairman of the committee on Public Dental Educa j f 
a commission to celebrate with the Indiana St 
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Dr. Charles Edward Bentley 
A Great Dental Authority 
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The Peace Congress 





In the middle of the month of April there 
was convened in New York a Very notable 
gathering. It was the Peace Congress. It 
was attended by many of the world’s most 
eminent workers for international peace. 
Among the prominent figures in the meeting 
were Andrew Carnegie, Elihu Root, Baron 
d’Estounelles de Constant of France, William 
Stead of London, Miss Jane Addams, Earl 
Grey of Canada and William J. Bryan. The 
speeches were all in favor of world peace and 
the delegates all favored making the Hague 
Tribunal an effective international court of 
last resort. President Roosevelt sent a let- 
ter in which he said some things which might 
have been left unsaid, but he was answered 
by Mr. Carnegie. 

The doctrines finally formulated by the 
Peace Congress are embodied in the following 
resolutions: 

“Resolved, By the national arbitration and peace 
congress, held in New York City April 14 to 17, 
1907, composed of delegates from thirty-six states, 
that the government of the United States be re- 


quested, through its representatives to the second 
Hague conference, to urge upon that body the for- 


mation of a more permanent and more comprehen- 
sive international union for the purpose of insur- 
ing the efficient co-operation of the nations in the 
development and application of international law 
and the maintenance of the peace of the world. 

“Resolved, That, to this end, it is the judgment 
of this congress that the governments should provide 
that The Hague conference shall hereafter be a per- 
manent institution, with representative nations 
meeting periodically for the regular and systematic 
consideration of the international problems constant- 
ly arising in the intercourse of the nations, and that 
we invite our government to instruct its delegates 
to the coming conference to secure if possible action 
in this direction. 

“Resolved, That, as a logical sequence of the first 
Hague conference, The Hague court should be open 
to all the nations of the world. 

“Resolved, That a general treaty of arbitration 
for ratification by all the nations should be drafted 
by the coming conference, providing for the refer- 
ence to The Hague court of international disputes 
which may hereafter arise which cannot be adjusted 
by diplomacy. 

“Resolved, That the congress records its indorse- 
ment of the resolution adopted by the interparlia- 
mentary union at its conference in London last July, 
that, in case of disputes arising between nations 
which it may not be possible to embrace within the 
terms of an arbitration convention, the disputing 
parties before resorting to force shall always invoke 
the services of an international commission of in- 
quiry or the mediation of one or more powers. 

“Resolved, That our government be requested to 
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urge upon the coming Hague conference the adop- 
tion of the proposition, long advocated by our coun- 
try, to extend to private property at sea the same 
immunity from capture in war as now stielters pri- 
yate property on land. 

“Resolved, That the time has arrived for de- 
cided action towards the limitation of the burdens 
of armaments, which have enormously increased 
since 1899, and the government of the United States 
is respectfully requested and urged to instruct its 
delegates to the coming Hague conference to sup- 
port with the full weight of our national influence 
the proposition of the British government, as an- 
nounced by the prime minister, to have, if possible, 
the subject of armaments considered by the confer- 
ence. 

William Jennings Bryan was probably the 
most prominent figure in the Congress while 
by far the most picturesque and original man 
was William T. Stead of London, Editor of 
The Review of Reviews. Mr. Stead is the 
leader in a project which he calls a peace 
pilgrimage to the Hague. His«plan is to have 
nine men and three women from America go 
first to England. In London they are to 
make a great demonstration in behalf of peace. 
They will pick up in England twelve British 
representatives and the British and American 
delegates will proceed to Norway. From 
Norway they are to go to Sweden, to Den- 
mark, to France, to Italy, to Russia, to Ger- 
many and finally to the Hague. In all of 
these countries peace demonstrations are to 
be made and recruits picked up, so that when 
the delegation reaches the Hague it will be 
formidable in size and will represent all the 
nations of Furope. At the Hague the peace 
pilgrims will stand for the adoption of certain 
definite peace principles. We gained the im- 
pression that Mr. Stead’s trip to America was 
a success so that the peace pilgrimage is as- 
sured. He has formulated a plan that strikes 
the imagination of the world and we should 
like to see it carried out exactly as Mr. Stead 
has outlined it. 





The Trial of Haywood 





The whole country is watching the trial of 
William D. Haywood out at Boise, Idaho. 
The labor element of the country, and par- 
ticularly the Socialists, regard the trial as a 
tremendous battle between capital and labor. 
In order to understand this attitude of the 
labor unions one must’ know all about the 
facts surrounding the case. 

For many years Idaho has been one of the 
Western states where great battles between 


capital and labor, and in many cases between 
law and anarchy, have been fought. One 
shudders when he thinks of the dastardly 
deeds of vengeance that have been committed 
by both the miners and the mine owners in 
many of the western states. We all recall 
the awful carnival of murder in Shoshone 
county, Idaho, from 1892 to 1899. In 1899 
Frank Steunenberg, a former labor union 
man, was Governor of Idaho. There broke 
out that year in what is known as the Coeur 
d’Alene region, one of the bloodiest labor 
wars in the history of the state. Factories 
were dynamited, murders were committed on 
the highways and nobody’s life was safe. Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg suppressed the riots. He 
called in Federal troops to aid him in the 
work. He used harsh measures to restore 
peace, but the conditions demanded harsh 
measures. 

Six years later, Dec. 30, 1905, Steunenberg 
was murdered in-such a way as to excite the 
suspicions of the community. A bomb was 
placed at his gate so that it would be ex- 
ploded when the gate opened. The ex-gov- 
ernor was leaving his home for his office 
when a terrific explosion at his gate blew him 
to pieces. A detective named McPartland 
succeeded in getting one Harry Orchard to 
confess that he placed the bomb at Steunen- 
berg’s gate. He went further. Orchard de- 
clared that in this murder of the ex-governor 
he acted as the agent of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners who desired to see the life of 
this man who had so sternly repressed the 
Coeur d’Alene riots, blown out. In his con- 
fession, which it took a whole day to dictate, 
he implicated Haywood, Moyer and Petti- 
bone. He declared that Pettibone made the 
bomb for him, that Haywood planned this and 
many more murders and that Moyer also 
played his part in the crime. 

Orchard’s confession was kept a secret. At 
that time Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone 
were in Colorado. Detectives crossed into 
that state, secured requisition papers from the 
Governor of Colorado and hurriedly ar- 
rested these three men. They were not given 
time to employ counsel or to even see their 
families, but were at once brought over into 
Idaho on a special train. The labor unions 
called this conduct on the part of the de- 
tectives “kidnapping.” The case was carried 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States which sustained the actions of the 
Idaho officials. Haywood’s case is the first 
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tu come to trial and is considered the test 
case for the three. The state is depending 
largely upon the testimony of Harry Orchard 
to convict Haywood. 

During the last month or two the Socialists 
and Labor Unions all over the country have 
shown their sympathy for Haywood and his 
comrades by great public demonstrations. 
Large sums of money have been raised to help 
defray the expenses of the defense and the 
President, who unnecessarily dipped in the 
tase, has been denounced. The labor unions 
are wrong in using violence to carry their 
ends and are too sure that Haywood is not 
guilty. But Mr. Roosevelt has not shown a 
very fine sense of justice in denouncing these 
men on trial for their lives in a public letter. 





Miss Jeane’s Donation 





On April 23rd the Associated Press made 
known the fact that Miss Anna T. Jeanes, 
an aged white woman belonging to one of 
Philadelphia’s oldest families, had given one 
million dollars to the cause of Negro educa- 
tion in the rural South. The news has shot 
a thrill of joy through the heart of the Black 
Belt, for surely there are no schools in the 
country in greater need of money than the 
Negro schools in the rural South. According 
to the dispatches the credit for the donation 
belongs largely to Dr. Booker T. Washington. 
principal of Tuskegee Institute and Miss 
Jeanes has named him and Dr. Hollis B. 
Frissell of Hampton Institute as trustees of 
the fund. These two men in turn are ex- 
pected to establish a board of trustees who 
will administer the interest on the endow- 
ment to the needs of the Negro rural schools. 

It is to be hoped that the money will be 
used wisely, that it will be made to do the 
very greatest good for the cause for which it 
was given. Dr. Washington has shown un- 
paralleled ability in securing money for Negro 
education. It remains to be proved that he 
has an unparalleled administrative ability. He 
and Dr. Frissell have a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. All the race hopes that this donation 
may be used for the purposes for which it was 
given—Negro education in the rural South. 

As for Miss Jeanes, she has shown that she 
has a far-sighted idea of statesmanship. Never 
did a cause need money more urgently than 
the Negro schools in the rural South. The 
Negro schools of the South that are run by 


the States are a positive disgrace to modern 
civilization. Everywhere narrowness, un- 
reasoning race bigotry has held sway with the 
rural school trustees, who are always white. 


The white schools get three times their share 
of the public funds for education. Negro 
schools may have the leavings. A million dol- 
lars will not go tar, of course, in remedying 
the situation, but it is a large sum of money 


for one person to give and probably indicates 
the new turn Northern philanthropy will take 
towards the Southern Negro. This Quaker 
lady certainly points the way. 





Breewnaeseviiti.e 





About the middle of May, after several 
weeks of rest, the Senate Committee resumed 
its sittings in the Brownsville inquiry. The 
Brownsville white people are having their in- 
ning. The chief of police of the village was 
shot in the arm on the night of the riot. He 
was absolutely sure that his assailants were 
Negro soldiers. So were all the Brownsville 
whites who testified satisfied that Negro sol- 
diers shot up the town. It remains to be seen 
whether the testimony of the Brownsville 
whites will help ultimately to bolster up the 
administration’s case. It is certain that the 
testimony of the Negro soldiers rudely shat- 
tered it. 





The PrematurePresidentialCampaign 





Fully a year before the meeting of the con- 
vention of either one of the great political par- 
ties that will nominate a candidate for the 
presidency, there is openly going on a boost- 
ing of candidates and a rounding-up of pros- 
pective delegates. President Roosevelt is re- 
sponsible for this premature campaign, and 
in trying to place himself in a position where 
he can control the next National Republican 
convention, he has gone back on his former 
civil service record, at times doing things ca- 
pable of exciting the envy of a master spoils- 
man. In Ohio he appointed a Negro to office 
with the avowed intention of embarrassing 
Senator Foraker and of winning back to his 
control the disaffected Negro vote. Prominent 
Negro office-holders in Washington have been 
commanded to go out and help to placate 
their people by excessive laudation of Mr. 
Roosevelt, although to the neglect of their of- 
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ficial duties. Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Hitchcock has been on a tour through 
the South sounding the political situation and 
lining up the officeholders. In New York 
good, honest, public servants have been dis- 
charged from office by the President solely 
because they were not particularly fond of 
some of the Chief Executive’s friends. The 
President has openly declared that though he 
will not run again, he will not stand for the 
nomination of any man who is not fully in 
accord with his policies. 

All of this sounds strange, but if the re- 
ports in reputable newspapers are true, all of 
this is true. Mr. Roosevelt is seeking to dic- 
tate his successor. Nobody believes that he is 
showing a very fine sense of dignity and pro- 
priety or a very great respect for our tradi- 
tions in so doing. Mr. Roosevelt’s candidate 
is Secretary Taft of whom we shall have some- 
thing to say later. 

Sometime in March Senator Foraker took 
note of the unwonted activity of his enemies 
in Ohio and gave out a notice to the effect 
that he was ready to account for all of his 
acts to his constituents, that in due season he 
should want, through a primary, to measure 
their sentiments towards him and that he 
would accept no honors from them that were 
not given willingly. In April Mr. Foraker 
made a speech at Canton, the old home town 
of the late President McKinley, in which he 
defended his record of independence in the 
Senate and boldly declared that he would “not 
submit to the dictation, or threats or menaces 
of any kind, of any boss, big or little, inside 
the state or outside of it.” His speech was re- 
garded as a defi to the President. The fact 
that Foraker would fight made the Taft peo- 
ple halt in their aggressive and unfriendly 
campaign against the Senator. More tactful 
methods were resorted to. The result was 
seen in the announcement by George B. Cox 
of Cincinnati on May 8, to the effect that he 
was for Taft for President, Harris for Gov- 
ernor and. Foraker for Senator. Cox is one 
of the Republican bosses in Ohio and was a 
power in the state until recently. The coun- 
try was surprised that he came out for Taft, 
because it was the Secretary of War who gave 
him such a blow last year in the Ohio State 
campaign. Evidently a great deal of harmony 
work has been done under cover. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been bitterly denounced 
by more than one conservative. George Har- 
vey, editor of the North American Review, 
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classifies the President as “a modern Bom- 
bastes Furioso,” a grand-stand player, the per- 
sonification of “blatant probity, yawping from 
the pinnacle of self-appreciation.”” Ex-Con- 
gressman Wadsworth of New York is equally 
severe in his condemnation. D. Cady Her- 
rick in a speech before a New York Society, 
speaks of the President as a man “encircled 
within the boundaries of his own egotism,” a 
man “‘whose constant hankering for power and 
pelf has distorted his imagination and led him 
to the belief that his honesty is the only 
simon pure article and that all the other 
members of society are cheats, frauds and 
liars.” Chancellor Day of the University of 


Svracuse has been heard from again. He ad- 
vises the President to calm down and give the 
country a rest from his strenuosity. Simul- 


taneously with these criticisms there appears 
the announcement from the White House of a 
“rich man’s conspiracy” to defeat the Presi- 
dent’s purposes, the new life to the Fairbanks 
boom and a well-defined sentiment against 
the Roosevelt third term talk. At present 
Taft and Fairbanks are the leading republican 
presidential possibilities while Bryan is practi- 
cally the dictator of the whims and foibles of 
the democratic party. 





A Bit of Taft’*s Record 





The Republican Party has regarded the 
Negro vote as one of its assets in the past. 
It is a little early for either white or black 
men to commit themselves to any candidate. 
In politics THE Voice is independent. It is 
published, however, largely in the interest of 
the colored people of the country and will 
quite naturally seek to post them on events 
past and present that pertain to their welfare. 
Secretary Taft as a candidate must bear the 
brunt of free discussion. He is entitled to 
consideration on his merits as a true American 
statesman—and that only. 

In May, 1906, the Honorable Secretary of 
War delivered an address at the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of Tuskegee on “The Three War 
Amendments,” which we desire again to bring 
to light. In this address Mr. Taft declared 
frankly that the 13th and 14th amendments 
should be enforced. From the Fourteenth 
Amendment he branched out into an extensive 
discussion of the history of the Negro in the 
field of politics and education. He said that 
the many movements for securing Negro edu- 
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cation were not best adapted to the Negro’s 
needs. He declared that “the only hope of 
the Negro race was economic independence” 
that we were “a people not fit to enjoy or 
maintain the higher education” as “primary 
and industrial education” was our chief need, 
and he praised the policy of “least popular re- 
sistance.” Returning to the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment Mr. Taft assumed that the reports 
that it had been violated were true, but said 
that the situation was by no means hopeless 
for the Negro. He thought that we ought 
to acquiesce in the discriminatory laws and 
look forward to the day when we would be 
able to return to the polls because of our edu- 
cational and property qualifications. Mr. 
Taft took the position that “the very desire to 
avoid fraudulent methods were wont to over- 
come the colored vote in the South itself in- 
dicates a turn for the better.” 

Here lies a double delusion. In the first 
place time will destroy the dream and expose 
the fallacy that prejudice against the Negro 
will abate as he rises. The ballot is the most 
powerful weapon against race prejudice. 
There was not near as much of it when the 
Negro had the ballot as there is to-day. Then 
disfranchisement certainly does not indicate a 
turn for the better, as Mr. Taft maintains. 
‘To make stealing legal and public does not in- 
dicate a more healthy morality; and although 
the operations of a thief are artistic, that is 
no reason why the police should not guard 
the people. Disfranchisement indicates a dis- 
tinct lowering of the moral tone of the South. 
Heretofore, this section was not bold enough 
and strong enough in its deviltry to flaunt it 
before the world as law. Certainly in this 
instance Mr. Taft pandered to dishonesty. 

Why are we to maintain a bland indiffer- 
ence to our political interests? Why is not 
such advice given to the offscourings of Eu- 
rope’s destitution who come te America? Is 
the democracy a failure and are the principles 
of equality to be found only in the poetry of 
politics? In declaring that our only hope is 
economic independence, Mr. Taft overlooks 
the most insistent warning of all history, and 
that is that any people who grow materially 
rich while remaining spiritually poor sow the 
seeds of their own decay and dissolution. 

The same Taft who made that speech with 
no more moral bottom to it, and who came to 
‘Tuskegee as a messenger from Roosevelt, is 
now Roosevelt’s candidate for the presidency. 
He has backed up the President in his Browns- 
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ville blunder with all the force at his com- 
mand. Let the black man make haste slowly 
in committing himself to such a man. There 
are men in the country who still believe in all 
the war amendments, in a trial before convic- 
tion and in the fundamental tenets of the 
American Constitution. And they are not 
imperialists heavily bestriding the backs of 
black Filipinos either. 





y Stannard Baker on 
e 


Ra 
a Atlanta Riots 





In the April and May numbers of the 
American Magazine Ray Stannard Baker, 
under the title “Following the Color Line,” 
has given to the public a strong and essentially 
true picture of the frightful bitterness pre- 
vailing between the two races in a great 
Southern city. The two articles referred to 
are on Atlanta and the September race riots 
in that city. Our subscribers will learn noth- 
ing new by reading these articles, for in many 
places Mr. Baker uses almost the same words 
our Mr. Barber used in describing the riots 
in the November Voice and the conditions he 
portrays have been uncovered to public gaze 
time and again by this magazine. But the 
American Magazine has a larger reading con- 
stituency than we have and besides a majority 
of its readers are white people. Then, too, 
Mr. Baker is a white man. What the Voice 
says will carry more force with its own read- 
ers but what Mr. Baker says will have more 
influence with the great American people. 
For that reason we are glad that Mr. Baker 
has restated to the public practically what we 
stated in November. 

Without exhibiting undue sensitiveness we 
think we may object to one or two things 
that have appeared in Mr. Baker’s articles. 
In the April number of The American the 
illustrations used included the pictures of a 
number of criminal Negroes, but no corre- 
sponding types among the whites. Mr. Baker 
used the pictures of good and bad Negroes but 
pictures only of good white people. Cer- 
tainly this was not because no criminal whites 
could be found. The criminal white man is 
in the South, and without question, he is more 
dangerous to society than the criminal Negro. 
The white criminals are the safe-blowers, the 
dangerous tramp-robbers and that sharper 


class of respectable rogues who will steal any- 
thing from a diamond ring to a national bank. 
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What the Negroes steal is a mere bagatelle as 
compared with their thievery. The class of 
Negroes who steal, as a whole, are content 
with the theft of a chicken or a pig or some 
foodstuffs that will save him from starvation. 
and permit him to indulge himself in idleness. 
Among the very worst types of gamblers, 
murderers and rapists are white men. Many 
of them are in the jails. More of them 
would be there than there are Negroes if the 
laws were impartially enforced. Therefore, 
as we said above, we cannot understand why 
the criminal Negro should be used to illus- 
trate without his elder brother, the criminal 
white man. 

Mr. Baker says that “the entire South 
had been sharply annoyed by a shortage of 
labor accompanied by a raise in wages, and 
paradoxically, by an increasing number of idle 
Negroes.” Idle white men are hardly ever 
mentioned when labor conditions are men- 
tioned in the South. It is a fact tho that 
there are great numbers of white vagrants 
in the South and also a tremendously big class 
who live just above the ragged edge of paup- 
erism, loafing, scorning labor, as in slave days, 
as the Negro’s heritage. The Negro loafer 
attracts attention because it is the rule for 
Negroes to work and idle Negroes act too 
much like white people. Perhaps Mr. Baker 
does not know it, but it has only been in 
recent years that the average Southern white 
man has been willing to condescend to labor 
at all. A majority of them preferred to 
scorn labor and to employ Negroes at star- 
vation wages to do the work. 

But, as we said above, Mr. Baker’s articles 
are essentially true. He is able to tell how 
the Negroes feel in this matter because he 
approached them in the proper spirit. He 
tells of the complaint of the white people of 
their inability to get the real feelings of the 
Negro. They don’t seem to understand him 
and therefore say that the Negro is secretive. 
The truth is there was never a freer, more 
open, more credulous people than the Negroes 
when properly approached. They almost al- 
ways talk too much instead of too little. But 
the white man approaches him always with a 
hateful conceit of superiority instead of meet- 
ing him on a common ground of equality. 
Consequently he is not taken into the black 
man’s confidence. Common humanity is not 
in the habit of unbosoming itself to contempt- 
uous non-sympathizers. Mr. Baker himself 


was able to get into the confidence of the 
black people because his training and educa- 
tion did not prevent him from approaching 
them on a basis of equality. 


Mr. Baker admits that the masses of Ne- 
groes are “far better dressed and _better- 
appearing” than he had expected to find them. 
The South has industriously spread abroad a 
very ugly picture of the colored people. Any 
impartial observer can go among the Negroes 
and find that they have been misrepresented. 

As to the actual causes leading up to the 
riot Mr. Baker is almost entirely in accord 
with us. Two days after the riot Mr. Bar- 
ber wired the New York World: 

“There has been no ‘carnival of rapes’ in 
and around Atlanta. There has been a 
frightful carnival of newspaper lies.” 

In November, in writing on “The Atlanta 
Tragedy” Mr. Barber declared that the 
causes of the riot were “The Clansman,” 
Hoke Smith’s bitter and unscrupulous cam- 
paign and the yellow and sensational after- 
noon newspapers. He told of Charles 
Daniels’ ruffian band called “The Atlanta 
Protective Association,” of his News which 
was a fountain of bitterness from day 
to day to the Negro, of the mischief John 
Temple Graves did masquerading as the 
Negro’s friend under an oily hypocrisy and of 
the constant menace of the constitutionally 
lawless whites who are schooled. to spurn cer- 
tain parts of the fundamental law of the 
land. Mr. Baker has found too that the 
notorious “Clansman,” “a long and bitter po- 
litical campaign” by Hoke Smith and the 
sensational newspapers, at one time manufac- 
turing Negro crimes and at another exaggerat- 
ing misdemeanors out of all due proportions, 
were directly responsible for the riots. He 
admits that there were so-called cases of rape 
which “were pure cases of fright” and in- 
stances the Nancy Du Pree case and one or 
two others where women were unnecessarily 
unnerved because of the yellow newspaper 
campaign against the Negro. 


Then Mr. Baker passes into that red, 
tumultous sea of blood on Saturday night and 
out of it again. He follows the “Color 
Line” into the street cars, into the elevators 
of the office buildings, into the parks and 
public libraries and into the railway cars. He 
saw everywhere the evidences of a dwarfing 
and benumbing environment, the evidences of 
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short-sightedness and inhuman. human hatred 
staring him in the face. 

This is the situation which is developing 
the iron in the soul of the black men in the 
South who one day are going to throw off the 
badge of servitude and call a halt to the un- 
mannerly rowdies who insult Negro women 
with impunity now on the cars and in public 
places. Baker’s articles bring to the attention 
of the American people the sinister significance 
of such a vitiated public sentiment as the 
South is nursing next to her bosom. 





The Editor's Plebiscite 





In January, we believe it was, Mr. Edward 
Bok, the gentleman who edits the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, took his one million feminine 
admirers into his 
told them how much aid and comfort he 
found in their letters to him. The Fditor of 
the New York Evening Post, in his own 
inimitable style, comments on Mr. Bok’s con- 
fession. He says that “The successful pub- 
lisher and writer traditionally have their ear 
to the ground for the longed-for approach of 
Miss Popular Taste’ and that a parallel of 
this literary catering to the popular palatte 
can be found as far back in history as “the 
days when Homer smote his blooming lyre 
to order, and took care to turn his song in a 
manner calculated to please the man at whose 
table he was temporarily established.” 
However that might be, it is a fact that 
the great modern newspaper world reflects the 
heart of the great modern social world. If the 
newspapers are rotten, if their standards are 
cheap and their ideals low, it is because the 
ideals of the. great reading public are low. 
A newspaper or magazine editor ought to be 
a man of historic and prophetic vision, a man 
of advanced standards in ethics and morality 
and an independent thinker.’ That does not 
mean that he does not need or desire public 
advice, for no more can an editor be expected 
to be an oracle or a scribbling Solomon than 
anybody else. Sometimes there is wisdom in 
a multitude of counsel. Almost always 
popular opinion helps a man to reach right 
conclusions. His decision may be against 
popular clamor, still the opinion of the public 
helps. The masses may advance what are 
palpably fallacious reasons or their prejudices 
may be evident. Then the strong editor is 
strengthened in his determination to say what 


innermost confidence and 
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he considers the right thing and to exert his 
influence towards educating and turning pub- 
lic opinion. 

There are very few independent newspapers 
and magazines in America to-day. There are 
just a few newspapers like the Springfeld 
Republican and the New York Evening Post 
and one or two magazines like the New York 
Independent that still have a right to be called 
independent. In the main, however, the 
newspapers and magazines reflect the whims 
and sentiments of a class or section or race 
and cannot be counted on to condemn wrong- 
doing, if that condemnation is against .the pre- 
dominant sentiments of the class they repre- 
sent. No Southern newspaper will defend 
the Negro to any extent, no matter how 
wrongfully the Negro has been treated. Facts 
are always, in such cases, lengthened or short- 
ened to suit local prejudices. Most of our 
Northern newspapers have been subsidized by 
Northern capitalists who have made extensive 
investments in the South. Consequently they 
are either discreetly silent on the race question 
or straddle gracefully when they undertake 
such an editorial discussion. The magazines 
want to hold their Southern subscribers and 
so they have thrown open their columns to 
the Vardamans and Dixons. When a reply 
to such vile rot is submitted, the manuscript 
is returned with the statement that “We do 
not care to open our columns to controversy.” 

What we are trying to show is that there is 
a reason why newspapers and magazines lend 
their columns to the propagation of doctrines 
that are un-American and unchristian. In 
the South it is sentiment, the foul sentiment 
that exudes from the grave damps of slave 
davs. In the North it is money, a cold, 
sordid materialism. The editor takes his 
policy from the counting room. 

The people who believe in decency and fair 
play must take more interest in newspaper 
policies. The bad is always active. When 
an editor first crosses the line of decency he 
ought to know that you don’t like it. The 
first time he attempts to stir up prejudices 
instead of trying to touch the nobler sensi- 
bilities of the people, he ought to be made to 
feel it. And whenever he stands out manfully 
for the right he ought to hear your Amen! 
We as readers, ought not only to pass our 
opinion on what the editor has already said, 
we ought to offer suggestions and help to 
initiate policies. This of course does not 


mean that the reader is always right and the 
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editor always wrong. This does not mean 
that one tenth of the letters from readers can 
ever be published. That is not the object for 
writing them. The object is to let the editor 
know the public temper on vital issues. To 
send a letter is to register your vote on the 
question under discussion. 





Foreiga N e w s 








The two events of greatest importance in 
London last month were the imperial con- 
clave of the British colonial premiers and 
Mr. Birrels’ introduction of his Irish Admin- 
istrative Council bill in the British House of 
Commons. The seven premiers from Eng- 
land’s seven leading dependencies discussed 
many interests that were common to the 
scheme. It was rejected by the Council. That 
of discussion was the preferential trade 
scheme. It was reported by the Council that 
England is a world power nobody will ques- 
tion who examines the personnel of this group 
of premiers assembled from the four quarters 
of the globe. On the 18th of May, Secretary 
Birrell for Ireland introduced a bill in the 
House of Commons which is certainly not an 
Irish Home Rule bill, but which is, at any 
rate, a bill which asks for Ireland a greater 
measure of self-government than she has at 
present. The bill is not satisfactory to either 
party. The Unionists regard it as a dan- 
gerous step towards Home Rule. On the 
other hand the Home Rule party considers it 
a verv cheap compromise. The bill can be 
passed overwhelmingly, providing the Irish 
members support it. That they will, how- 
ever, is by no means a foregone conclusion. 
The bill is purely administrative in its provi- 
sions and then the lord lieutenant holds the 
veto power. ‘The Birrell bill is a far cry 
from those uncompromising home rule bills of 
Gladstone in 1886 and 1893. 

We had some signs of the usual Old World 
ferments during the months of March and 
April. In Roumania there were many battles 
between the peasants and the loyal troops and 
many hundreds of people were killed. The 
real cause of the outbreak seems to be hard to 
discover from the dispatches, but in its savage 
ferocity, the outbreak was one of the most 
terrible in the history of the little kingdom. 
Children were hacked to death, landlords 
were murdered and burned and for a while 
ruthless anarchy prevailed in half dozen 
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towns. In British East India there was an 
anti-European riot that looked ominous for 
the handful of whites of the country. 
Churches were burned and property was de- 
stroyed and in several Indian towns there 
were anti-British demonstrations. ‘When the 
sleeper awakes” there is going to be trouble 
for the English in India. The Egyptian 
General Assembly has demanded to be given 
control over its own affairs. The Egyptians 
want to control their own finances and to have 
charge of the general administration of their 
educational affairs. Another dark race is 


awaking from its lethargy. The Russian 
Duma still lives. And that appears to be the 
most it can do if it wants to live. It is 


threatened with dissolution whenever it thinks 
aloud of passing some real vital legislation for 
Russia’s misgoverned 150,000,000. 





T h a n k s 





In response to our appeal of last month 
we have received some very fine letters. In 
another column we give the gist of a few of 
them. We have not received what we asked 
for—not by a great deal. But we are very 
much encouraged by the loyalty of the 
friends who have rallied to our support. A 
great number of our friends have promised to 
secure ten subscribers each for us. Some of 
them assure us that if they cannot get ten 
friends to subscribe, they themselves will send 
the ten dollars. That is the kind of spirit to 
manifest in this crisis. 

Friends, bestir yourselves if you want to 
be known as believers in THe Voice. Join 
the ranks of the doers. Send us some money 
either for stock in THE Vorce Company, for 
subscriptions to the magazine or as a voluntary 
donation. Your money will be used 

“For the cause that lacks assistance, 
’Gainst the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the good that we can do.” 

Remember we are trying to raise $3,000 
in sixty days. We want every subscriber to 
Tue Voice to get another subscriber. We 
want 250 friends who are able to pledge THE 
Voice $2 a year for two years. Send your 
$2 for the first year with your letter. Get 
pledges from friends at the Lodge, Church or 
Club. We want to sell at least 150 shares 
of stock in THE Voice Company at $10 a 
share. For one share we charge $10 in 
advance. More than one may be paid fer on 
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the installment plan. Send at least $10 with 
the request for shares and make a pledge to 
pay so much a week or month until the rest 
is paid for. Write, to-day. 

Address all answers to this appeal to Max 
Barber, 415 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 





Community U plift 





At present the Negro people in America 
are, to a large degree, dependent upon the 
white people. Their greatest source of wealth 
is their labor. In the main, however, they 
are dependent upon the white people for em- 
ployment. Therefore, their lack of wealth 
makes them the minions of a mightier. people. 
The state owes to the masses of Negroes, as 
it does to all of its citizens who contribute to 
its wealth, a common school education and in 
addition it owes a chance for highep and pro- 
fessional training to the exceptional few who 
are to lead.in the work of racial uplift. But 
in the South the State cannot be depended 
upon to do its duty, A ‘narrow spirit of race 
bigotry shuts out the exceptional Negro from 
the higher’ state-supported’ schools: and the 
common schools given Negroes by the South 
are a disgrace to civilization: 

But, over and above what a free democratic 
and non-paternalistic government owes its 
people, there are certain. forms of education 
and charity which races and groups must carry 
on for themselyes. And then. too, . the 
breach between the races in. the South. is. wid- 
ening yearly. If the present trend is kept up, 
at no distant day Negroes will have to look to 
each other for employment. This is not a 
reference to some dim, distant age. . Prob- 
ably within less than 40 years the colored 
people of America will have to bear their 
own burdens. The American people will 
consider them of age. How to provide for 
this day of responsibility must be .the task of 
Negro statesmen and white well-wishers. 

Down in Elmore county, one of the rich 
timber counties of Alabama, there is a coun- 
try village called Kowaliga. The country is 
going to hear a great deal more of Kowaliga 
in the future than it has heard in the past 
and all because a young Negro lives there 
who has a far-sighted idea of statesmanship. 
That young Negro is William E. Benson. 
A dozen years ago he was just graduating 
from the college at Howard University. To- 
day he is at the head of a community and a 
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tremendous industrial. enterprise that in the 
years to come is going to be a source of Na- 
tional pride. 

Benson believes in what he calls “the indus- 
trial settlement idea.’’ That idea in short, as 
it has been worked out at Kowaliga, is a large 
Negro settlement on land owned by a corpora 
tion formed among themselves, with the 
church as a social centre, with a public school 
up to the New England standard, with neat 
and sanitary cottages, with well-cultivated 
small farms and with a number of manufa 
turing industries that will furnish the people 
employment the year round. The idea also 
embodies a bank where the savings of the 
people can be deposited. Kowaliga is sixteen 
miles from any railway station, and yet Ber 
son has been able here to put most of his 
ideas into operation.. The Dixie Industria! 
Company of the place. owns 9,000 acres of 
land. An official report by Mr, Benson hin 
self says: 


“The Dixie Industrial Company was incorporated 
under the laws,of, Alabama in.,1900,, with a,capital of 
$10,000, and secured its first tract ef 5,000 acres of 
land with a few dilapidated cabins. "The compan 
now has a paid-up capital of $54,000; owns nearl 
9,000. acresof. splendid farm and timber’ land, oper 
ates a, saw-mill, shingle-mill, ‘turpentine still and a 
plantation store. It has. built eighteen cottages and 
leases forty, farms, furnishing employment to nearly 
joo Negrées. The company has cleared over 20 pet 
cention the/entire’ capital invested, having aceumu 
lated, a. surplus of. more than $12,000 Up to date 
At the Jast meeting of its directors, an annual divi 
dend of 4 per cent was declared and an additional 
capital ‘stock issue of $47,000 was voted, placing the 
total ‘capitalization at $100,000. 

* * . * * * 

The distinctive. feature of the “industrial. settle- 
ment idea” is that it engages every individual in the 
community from the children in‘the school to their 
parents in the farms and industries. It practically 
saves a generation in the process: of racial develop- 
ment because it begins with the) grown-up people 
and puts them on their feet, whereas the school alone 
begins with the children, and, so to speak, abandons 
the present generation to its fate, hoping that the 
children by the time they have established families 
may show the advantage of their training. Could 
similar enterprises, properly supported by conserva- 
tive capital, be established throughout the southern 
communities and operated under the supervision of 
a general board of directors comprising experienced 
business men of the North and South, instead of be- 
coming more and more expensive as they were in- 
creased, they would become more and more profitable 
as they were made prosperous. I believe in this 


way we would strike at the root of a perplexing 
problem and do more towards raising the horizontal 
level of the masses and lessening the demand for 
pure charity than anything we know of. 

The best help is self-help, and I can conceive of 
no wiser philanthropy than that which will put the 
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needy Southern communities on their feet and at the 
same time pay a legitimate profit on the money in- 
vested. Northern charity can do nothing more than 
help the Negro out of extremities; his further ad- 
vance must come from the Negro himself. 

We would like to see the capitalists take up 
this suggestion’ from Mr. Benson. The 
economic worth of such a venture cannot be 
questioned, because it saves natural energy that 
has been allowed to run to waste, enhances 
and amplifies the natural endowments of the 
land and therefore appraises the value of the 
property in that entire section. But that is 
only the material, and therefore the less valu- 
able side of the work. The scheme 
beyond the narrow utilitarian spirit. It has 
a wonderful moral significance. It develops 
an individual and collective morality and co- 
hesive spirit among the Negroes. It instills 
within them the courage of adventure, inde- 
penden¢e! and the initiative and Creative spitit 
It is a plan to lift the masses along the hori- 
zontal line, to do for ourselves what others 
will not do for us. We hope this community 
will prove to be only the origin, the central 
feature of a still larger scheme which will in- 
clude a score or more Southern communities. 


A 7 


goes 
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Fearful must be the judgment of God 


against a race whose best energies are spent in 
keeping another race down, in trying to shut 
another race out of the gates of the Higher 
Life! Fearful must be the judgment against 
such a race even when arraigned before the 
bar of progressive humanity! The white race 
cannot tether the black race to some dank 
and_ fetid, subhuman, super-animal world 
without degrading itself. In following his 
will-o’-the-wisp of inherent superiority. the 
white man has piled up a black and smoking 
mountain of fratricidal. hatred, a_ galling 
problem for unborn generations. It is a sin, 
a dark and damning sin, to be so recklessly 
negligent of the nobler things of life, so atro- 
ciously wasteful of the finer human impulses, 
to so deliberately choke off social incentives 
and -opportunities from a people struggling 
upward., And already your avenging Nemesis 
overtakes you.. Your mental and moral forces 
are undergoing-a gradual suffocation and the 
charioteer of destiny drives you to doom. 

Will you not observe the red lights of his- 
As the sturdy, high-bosomed black 


mammy of the South once sang, 


tory? 


“OQ turn, sinner turn 
While the lamp holds out to burn,” 


So sing all of the flaming lessons of history. 





La Bell e De Demerara By WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 








Her face was a fair olive hue; 

Eyes like a tropic night when dew 
Makes the air heavy to the sea’s rim; 
Figure like a willow, subtle, slim, 
That had the grace of a young queen; 
Hair, as the Empress Josephine 
Fashioned, when Paris bowed to her— 
—La Belle de Demerara. 


I see it all as in a dream— 
Georgetown’s seawall, where the stream 
Of Quality flows; among them moves 
She, whom the city’s pride approves, 
What beauty gave and virtue crowned 
When music charmed their lips to sound 
This name their hearts bestowed on her, 
-—La Belle de Demerara. 


Sir Francis Hincks, at Government House 
On a gala night before her bows; 

Out from England on duty sent 

The Colonel of the regiment 

Glides with her in the stately dance; 
And in her soft vivacious glance 
Chief-Justice Beaumont bends to her— 
—La Belle de Demerara. 


O Poet who sang of Dorothy Q., 
I have a great-grandmother too; 
Born in a British colonial place, 
Sent to learn Parisian grace; 
Who won all hearts in her demesne 
By the far deep blue Carribbean— 
And large is the debt I owe to her, 
—La Belle de Demerara. 
273 Columbus Ave, Boston, Mass. 
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Farthest North. Heroic Adventures 
in Arctic Discovery sy w. o. THompson 














The search for the mystical North Pole—_ er vast regions which hitherto have set up 
the story of snowfields and gnarling, grinding seemingly incomparable barriers, have, with 
ice-packs, of wrecked and crushed pole-seek- amazing swiftness, given away to modern en 
ing vessels and bleached and grinning human ergy and skill. But in the conquest of the 


skeletons, of the long gloom of Arctic nights Far White North, Nature is defiant and re- 
broken only by the swift fantastic dance of the  \entless. To solve her frozen mysteries has 
Aurora Borealis, of frost-bitten, half-fam- cost scores of lives; large sums have been ex- 
ished humanity staggering back to the sun and pended; and the siege has been carried on for 
civilization after almost unendurable priva- centuries. 
tions—-this is a tale of adventure and heroism As early as the year 1000, Norwegian navi- 
fit to stir the drowsiest of the drowsy. It oc- gators were acquainted with the coasts of 
curred to us that our readers would like to Greenland and Newfoundland. And accord- 
have an intelligent account of the efforts of | ing to careful researches, North America long 
brave and adventurous men to discover the before Columbus set foot upon the new con- 
North Pole and so we commissioned Mr.  tinent, was penetrated by the old Norsemen 
Thompson to prepare this article for uss We or seakings. It was Lief, son of Eric the Red, 
have found it to be intensely interesting. We as some maintain, who stumbled upon Amer- 
trust our readers may be likewise interested. ica as far south as the New England States 
—The Editor. and called the new country “Wineland the 
™ ) Good” because of the abundance of vines and 
; | ORTH latitude 87° 6’, the neas- other rich growths. The sterile coasts of 
| est approach of any known rec- Norway, Denmark and Sweden could not 
ord to- the North Pole was support these hardy Northmen. Unstabl: 
attained by Commander Robt. government and savage vacillation greatly in 
E. Peary, the American explor- part moved them to roam the seas, and to 
er on the 21st of April, 1906. piracy. The perils of the sea they invited, 
The planting of the American flag farthest and the cold, bleak, barren North made then 
north within the perpetual ice-clad summits as men of iron against the most dire hard 
of the Arctics, mirrors adventures as thrilling ships and_privations. 
and heroic as the history of exploration re- Although the old Vikings were among the 
veals: for the barriers confronted are the very first Arctic voyagers, and as sturdy as were 
acme of vicissitudes. Tropical Africa and oth- these old marauders of the sea, it has required 
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more than mere primitive endurance and sa- 
gacity to overcome the rigors of the Frozen 
North, and penetrate within its inner depths. 
Not only has it been left to modern skill and 
invention, and endurance to go farthest with 
the Arctics, but also to the impulse of the 
finer feelings to benefit humanity by adding 
to scientific knowledge. 

Not until about several centuries ago, did 
Arctic discovery extending poleward, show 
signs of encouraging advancement. In 1497, 
the Cabots, John and Sabastion, headed to- 
ward the North Pole as far at 67° 30’, about 
half way up Davis Strait, endeavoring to 
sail west around the American continent, and 
reach the much desired Cathay and India. 
Spain in her power and glory blocked the right 
of trafic across the Atlantic, and Indian 
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Drawing by W. O. Thompson 
A Diagram Showing the Position of the Pole and 
the nearest distance to it by the Explorers. 


Oceans, and dealt tyranically with intrusion 
upon her assumed maritime monopoly. This, 
aroused Danes, French, Dutch and others to 
find a northern passage to Cathay and India. 
Many efforts were put forth in this direction, 
which were hardly more in many respects than 
leading the way and planting outposts for 
future inv estigation. 

In 1553, Sir Hugh Willoughby was sent 
out by the Muskovy Company. He went as 
far as Nova Zembla; being driven back by 
the ice as far as the mouth of the Arzina in 
Lapland where he and his crew perished. 
About twenty years afterwards, three voy- 
ages were made by Martin Frobisher. Davis 
in 1585 and the two years following made 
important accessions to Polar discovery, hav- 
ing surveyed portions of the Greenland coast. 


Some years afterwards, William Barentz, a 
Dutch navigator, made three voyages and 
perished on the third. 

In 1607, the intrepid Henry Hudson was 
sent out by the Muskovy Company with in- 
structions to steer directly to the North Pole. 
After steering due north between Greenland 
and Spitzbergen, he abandoned all hope of a 
passage in that direction being possible. ‘The 
following year, it occurred to him that a 
northeast passage to India could be made be- 
tween Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen. Going 
as far as latitude 75° N. he returned the 
same year. The next year, another attempt 
was made, but the ice conditions forced an- 
other retreat. Sailing westward along the 
American continent, hoping to find a passage- 
way, he discovered the bay and river which 
bear his name. Again, on a fourth voyage, 
he sailed up the strait and discovered several 
hundred miles farther west than any one be- 
fore him. The unfavorable condition of the 
weather in the spring beset his progress. 
Provisions gave out; the crew mutinied and 
left him adrift to perish. Hudson Bay was 
supposed to be a great outlet into the Pacific 
waters, and thereby the northwest passageway 
realized. 

The years following the waters are num- 
erous with sails steering northward, exhibiting 
strenuous national rivalry for a North-West 
Passage. Memorable are the names of Baffin, 
Franklin, and Parry. Sir John Franklin 
whose zeal and unswerving determination to 
not give up the quest, his fate and the expedi- 
tions sent out to find traces of his where- 
abouts, is a very tragic phase in the story of 
the terrors of the North. It is claimed that 
Franklin about first discovered the long 
sought for passage and lost his way endeavor- 
ing to thread it. Now since the coming of 
steam, the more friendly national rivalries and 
modern mechanical skill, and the utter need- 
lessness of a North-West Passage for com- 
mercial purposes, the much desired end has 
been accomplished in its entirety by Roald 
Amundsen, the modern Norse king, in his 
little sloop, the Gjoa. The vessel is about 47 
tonnage; 70 feet long and 20 feet broad, capa- 
ble speed of 4 knots an hour. 

1497 to 1906 is a long stretch in navigation 
northward from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The last several centuries efforts in this direc- 
tion were stimulated more from scientific re- 
searches than commercial advantage. 
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It was Sir. W. E. Parry who in 1827 
achieved’ the highest North of 82° 45’. 


Neither Hall or Payer was enabled to beat 
the record. The former in 1870 reached 
latitude 82° rt’! The: latter in 1874, 
82° '5/: - It was forty-nine years before the 
record ‘of ‘Parry was eclipsed by Nares, whose 
record ‘was ‘83° 20’. «His views of a “‘Paleo- 
crystic Sea’ were much in vogue after this 
voyage. | After. he’ entered: the ocean: north 
of Grant Land, ‘the appearance of ‘‘florbergs”’ 
and floe ice, as: muchas thirty miles in area, 
and fifty feet thick, it was believed that this 
sea covered’ with tmmensely thick ice, was of 
great extent: and that it was shallow and 
much of the floes grounded on the bottom, the 
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ROBERT E. PEARY 


formation of which, was due to the unmelted 
conditions of the Arctic snows. 

This region Nares designated the ‘‘Paleo- 
crystic Sea.” The theory offered staple foun- 
dation for sledge journeys to the Pole with 
less danger of being caught in the lurch be- 
tween the paleocrystic ice and the pole, as is 
the case of drifting floes. 

The record of Lockwood and Brainard of 
the Greely expedition, placed the Stars and 
Stripes farthermost toward the pole. In 
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1882, they attained latitude of 83° 24’. 


< For 
fourteen years, America remained in the lead 
until’ the hardy Norseman, Dr. Fridijof 
Nansen, by a bold, daring, and original plan 
placed himself farthest North—86° 14’. 

Four main routes had been tested. The 
Smith sound route, the sea route between 
Greenland and Franz-Joseph 
Land route, and the Bering Strait. 

Nansen noted that the currents set north 
westward f Bering Strait, toward 


Spitzbergen, 


from about 
the North Pole, and then turned south west 


ward towards the east Greenland coast. He 
concluded that instead of fighting against Na 
ture, he would ally himself and use her. In 


so doing he determined to ride 
North Polar area, and get as 
as possible. 


across the 
near the Pole 
He set forth his plans. The 
funds began to pour in for their furtherance. 

In 1888, he had made the first journey over 
the inland ice of Greenland. He started from 
the east. His idea in so doing was to have 
hehind him the desolate coast with nothing 
but disaster staring him in the face if he re 
treated. Before him were the comforts of 
civilization. His physical training had been 
the hardest. On the snow covered mountains 
of Norway in his youth, he was the most 
expert ski runner in his native land. With 
his scientific training the careful prepara- 
tion for his previous Arctic work, won him 
supporters even though his plans of reaching 
the Pole seemed impracticable. The Nor- 
wegian Government and private individuals 
and the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don contributed £25,000. Everything was 
ready. The crew numbered the unlucky 
thirteen, and the expedition was on its way 
via Franz-Josef-Land route. The Fram 
coasted encouragingly along the north of 
Europe and Asia. Near the New Siberian 
Islands, it ran into ice. Close to three years 
Nansen drifted: The monotony of this slow 
movement alone would grate heavily upon the 
most composed, but to wait and be carried by 
the whims and caprices of Arctic currents, 
seems beyond belief. 

He did not reach the Pole. The Fram was 
abandoned when at 84° 4’ by him and Lieu- 
tenant Johanson from where they journeyed 
as far as 86° 14’. Had it not been for the 
dramatic meeting of Jackson of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition, the fate of Nansen 
and his comrade would have ended perhaps at 
Cape Flora where the chance encounter took 
place. 
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Treading the route of Nansen, the expe- 
dition led by the Duke of the Abruzzi took 
the lead in the Polar Race by adding twenty 
minutes to the record. The duke had braved 
the tropics and had broken records as a moun- 
tain climber, but to win honors in the perilous 
North was not looked for from a son of the 
South. His unprecedented dash to the Pole 
was done in a year. 


It was Captain Umberto Cagni of the ex- 


pedition who planted the flag of Italy some 
nineteen miles nearer the Pole than Nansen. 
The ship of the expedition, the Stella Polare, 
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Arctic Highlanders 


reached 82° 4’. The Victoria Sea being very 
open and Abruzzi, seeing no land ahead and 
fearing that he might be crushed in the ice 
at the approach of winter, returned to Teplitz 
Bay 81° 45’. The terrible condition of the 
ice in early September forced the party to 
spend the winter in tents. The Stella Polare 
was abandoned to her fate. During the latter 
part of December while, exercising a dog 
team in preparation for the dash to the Pole 
and wandering far from camp, he lost his 
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way in the darkness. Dogs, sledge, Cagni 
and himself fell from a glacier into a bay. 
Before the prince could be released he froze 
his hand. He remained in camp for medical 
treatment. Time was precious in this final 
sledge journey; every minute counted as the 
journey must be made before the advance of 
summer destroyed means of retreat. As it 
was, Cagni’s return was beset with the most 
baffling conditions. Floundering from floe 
to floe, the polar current took him fifty miles 
west of his northward course, with life and 
death alternately swaying in the balance. On 
the 21st of June, 1900, they were fortunately 
hurled ashore with the record of 86° 33” to 
their credit—238 miles from the Pole. 

The poleward marches Peary has led, 
wresting from Abruzzi, the farthest North has 
been achieved against great odds, and cover- 
ing a longer period of life within the Arctic 
Circle than any other explorer has lived. The 
best part of twenty years he has given. 
Starting with no money to fit out expeditions, 
not even being able to give up his position in 
the engineering corps of the Navy Depart- 
ment, he has accomplished one of the most 
brilliant pieces of exploration ever recorded. 
In May 1886, a brief leave of absence from 
the Navy enabled him to penetrate further 
within the vast unknown interior of Green- 
land than any white man has gone before. 
Another leave of absence of a year and a half 
in June of 1891, he set sail again. 

While his object was the Pole, these jour- 
nevyings were mere test trials, or rather re- 
connoitering excursions, leading up to more 
serious undertakings, and yet at the same time 
gathering considerable knowledge important 
to geographical science. Misfortunes arose 
in these initial stages sufficient to dull en- 
thusiasm for further efforts. The first was 
a broken leg in his second journey. Estab- 
lishing his head-quarters at McCormick Bay, 
he and one companion, when the long Polar 
night had ended, in the spring of 1892, set 
out across the desolate, lifeless, limitless ex- 
panse of Greenland ice covering over six hun- 
dred miles in not quite a month and a half. 
In June of the following year after hard 
efforts to obtain funds for chartering and 
equipping the Falcon, it was lost. Among the 
men recruited, dissentions arose and all except 
two left for home on the first relief ship. 
With his valuable companion, Mat Henson, 
and another, he resolved anyway to go for- 
ward. In the spring of 1895, they set out 
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over the ice-cap with forty-two dogs and five 
sledges. There is an account that the dogs 
fought and tangled the harness, and one went 
mad. A cache of over a thousand pounds of 
pemmican could not be found. The third man 
in the party fell ill. To continue, the journey 
might appear at first sight pure foolhardy ad- 
venture. But Peary apparently knows, in 
Napoleonic fashion, when and how to advance, 
the value of time, how much endurance not 
only he himself can stand, but his men, dogs 
and even the inaminate; how much storming 
the Polar strongholds will stand, how much 
pressure thinly glazed ice channels will bear. 
A definite knowledge of Arctic tides, winds, 
coasts, currents, he must possess; the given 
effect of the wind upon the ice at certain 
points, or so many Arctic voyages would not 





MATT HENSON 
Peary’s Negro Assistant 


have been spared him. He, Henson, and the 
sick man trudged on. ‘The best he could do 
was to reach 81° 47’ N. 

Although the southward journey was ex- 
treme in the suffering from exposure and 
half raw meat, and at times, dog meat at 
that, and finally none at all, still he is at it 
again with serious physical mishap from ex- 
posure. In 1899, while 200 miles from his 
ship, the Windward, both feet were “‘frost- 
bitten.” In his agony he was drawn over 
the ice for weeks with the temperature 
dropping, as low as sixty below zero, until 
the ship was reached. Here amputation re- 
lieved him of seven toes. 
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There were other voyages in- 1901-1902, 
in which his best record was made—84° 17’ 
until recently. 

The summer, 1905, July 16, marked his 
fifth expedition to the North. While not 
even attaining the highest latitude, much more 
the Pole, in his previous efforts they afforded 
by elimination of the most impracticable routes 
and methods, leaving to his belief only one 
route, viz: the American, Smith Sound, 
Kane Basin, Robeson Channel and along the 
northwest coast of Greenland. Greenland 
on the north offered as a land base, the most 
northern terra firma on the face of the globe. 
Previous attempts to reach this point had been 
prevented by the channel every time being 
choked with ice. A ship especially designed 
for Arctic navigation could cut its way to this 
most northern point. The Polar steamship, 
Roosevelt, at a cost of $100,000.00—con- 
tributed by American philanthrophy,—and in 
design and construction, American fully, met 
Pearv’s expectations. 

The Peary idea of light equipment and 
small party for the final sledge journeys, 
utilizing the Eskimo, his dog and mode of 
life and clothing, was fully carried out with 
the result of the nearest approach to the Pole, 
within 174 geographic miles or 200.36 statute 
miles. Open water, drifting ice, and shortage 
of provisions prevented further progress. The 
southward return was met with those grim 
terrors, Nansen and Cagni faced. He says, 
never again does he hope to see such a hell of 
ice. That it did not seem anything not 
possessing wings could cross it. 

In the coming summer, the Walter Well- 
man expedition hopes to fly over the land 
terrors by means of a specially constructed 
balloon. It must be remembered that the 
Swede, Andree, a man of scientific training, 
hoped that his baloon, Ornen (The Eagle) 
would be wafted over the Pole by gentle 
southernly breezes. That was in July, 1897. 
He started from Dane’s Island, northwest 
Spitzbergen, 618 geographical miles or about 
710 statute miles from the North Pole. The 
last heard of poor Andree was a message he 


sent out by carrier pigeons, that he had 
reached Latitude 82° 2’. 

It is often asked, “What is the North 
Pole? What material gain that so much 


time, money, loss of life and intense suffering 
is expended.” 

As it is commonly known, the North Pole 
is merely that mathematical point where the 
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earth’s axis cuts the earth’s surface, where 
the latitude is ninety degrees north; where 
there is no east or west, since there is no longi- 
tude. ‘Where there are only two days each 
of six months’ duration. 

Science is curious to know whether this 
point North is land or an Arctic sea. 

If civilization is any way bettered by know- 
ing all that is possible about this little earth, 
then the material gain must be so reckoned. 
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The icebound North has opened up encourag- 
ingly to scientific knowledge. Peary has 
mapped over six hundred miles of Arctic coast 
line, nearly half of which is original indenta- 
tions. Knowledge of the Arctic fauna, flora; 
magnetic influences and meteorological obser- 
vations have greatly increased. Then besides, 
the moral value gained in the sacrifices and 
hardships endured are beautiful examples of 
unselfish heroism. 








The Hundred 


By A WASHINGTON 


Days’ Horror 


SCHOOL TEACHER: 








The Colored Schools in the District of 
Columbia have been in a great ferment for 
more than a year. Within that short time 
there has been a complete revolution in the 
make-up of the district teaching force. 
Methods have been used by the new school 
board which have been questioned in the 
courts. A great controversy has raged in the 
Washington newspapers between the board 
partisans and their opponents. Some_ very 
grave charges have been made on both sides. 
The whole country has learned somewhat of 
the situation through letters to home papers 
from Washington correspondents. The Na- 
tion runs the District of Columbia and is 
therefore interested in her problems. Wash- 
ington has the opportunity to set an example 
in school management and non-partisan profi- 
ciency before the country. Is she doing it? 
The writer of the article below thinks not. 
We had hoped to have and were promised a 
paper setting forth the other side of the ques- 
tion also. For some reason our correspondent 
has not yet sent in the promised article. In 
all likelihood it will come in July as an an- 
swer to “Washington School Teacher's” arti- 


cle-—The Editor. 


{AT the best laid plans of mice 
and Congress “gang aft agley”’ is 
proved by the astounding pre- 
dicament in which the teaching 
force of Washington found 
themselves after the new Board 
of Education and its attorney, Mr. Stuart 
McNamara, had decided what the “‘act to fix 





and regulate the salaries of teachers, school 
officers and other employees of the Board of 
Education” really did mean. What we 
thought it meant, and what the great body of 
teachers who worked for it sought to make it 
mean, as well as what the debates in Congress 
on the Bill, and the plain import of the whole 
tenor of the act, must mean to any ordinary 
intelligence is that certain distinct benefits 
were intended for and conferred upon the 
teachers of Washington: viz., more pay, 
automatic promotions, tenure of office, exemp- 
tion from examinations mental or physical for 
continuance in office, release from the clamps of 
tyranny and espionage by the express guar- 
anty of certain rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties in relation to school authorities for all 
who were in the service on the passage of the 
Act. 

For reasons that must have developed under 
its long and thaqrough investigation of the 
Washington school situation Congress deliber- 
ately passed an act containing certain specific 
provisions which abolished the old and cut 
the claws of all subsequent boards of educa- 
tion for the District of Columbia by provid- 
ing checks and prohibitions curbing their 
power, forestalling secret deals and combina- 
tions, and insuring expert legal assistance and 
friendly support for the humblest teacher on 
trial before the board. 

Said a bright teacher to the writer the 
other day “When it was all done and I read 
it over, instead of the usual nunc dimittis, 
I for one felt like singing “Lord now lettest 
Thou thy servant—live on!” 
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The old board (peace to its ashes!) could 
dismiss, transfer, appoint, promote, off hand 
by its own autocratic powers; the new could 
do none of these things except upon the writ- 
ten recommendation of the superintendent. 
The old board could put a teacher on the 
rack behind closed doors and without wit- 
nesses, attorney or stenographer, hold trials 
involving official life or death to the teacher; 
the new is enjoined from star chamber pro- 
ceedings and ordered to allow a_ teacher 
under investigation counsel of her own choos 
ing and at least one friend. The old board 
gave the public only so much as it wanted to 
give out of its secret deliberations and con- 
clusions; the new board is straitly enjoined 
by the act; “The organization meeting, and 
all meetings whatsoever thereafter, shall be 
open to the public, except committee meetings 
dealing with the appointment of teachers.” 


The teachers and the general public thought 
‘we shall now have plain sailing.” The temp 
tation to a corrupt use of citizen-power over 
the schools for selfish ends is. effectually 
by the check rein of counter power in the 
hands of the expert manager of the schools 
wha. must look at places and emoluments 
from’ the ‘view, point of the educational inter- 
est of the'’schools rather than from that of 
eleemosynaty bénéfits to be conferred on ‘“‘wor- 
thy” relatives and friends appealing to some 
member of the board. The protection of law 
is guaranteed the weak and the assistance of 
counsel precludes unfair over-reaching of the 
unwary layman ignorant of legal sophisms. 
Finally, the putrescent germs of self-seeking, 
spite, graft, and all moral debauchery were 
destroyed and rendered forever incapable of 
propagation by the warm disinfecting sun- 
light of publicity. 


met 


Everything is to be oper and above board. 
Changes are to be made only for the good 
of the schools. ‘Teachers are to be guaranteed 
fair dealing and just consideration. 


But alas for human hopes and human laws 
and human precautions! There are just two 
provisions of the Act calling them into being, 
the act which they have sworn to execute and 
administer “‘so help me. God,” which the new 
beard of education have not evaded, perverted, 
or openly defied: They did “meet for organ- 
ization. within thirty days after, appointment”’ 
and they did “appoint a secretary.” These 
two transactions aside, the board has literally 
torn to shreds every single provision of the 
law. First they “agreed” to stand together. 
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Their “ratification meetings,” the only ones 
that the public know anything about, have 
been “unanimous.” They “agreed” that their 
call to a superintendent, the*executive head who 
was to serve as a check upon their own body, 
should be “unanimous,” and they would “un 
animously” support all his “recommenda 
tions,’ which recommendations have practic- 
ally amounted to a number of /ettres decachet 
enabling any single member of the board to 
proscribe and mark for slaughter any or all 
individuals of the teaching force whose places 
were wanted for ‘“‘a purpose,” either vengeance 
or nepotism. ‘They coolly brushed aside any 
little difficulty about dropping teachers by the 
simple and brilliant expedient of 


ing” 


“consider 
(nobody knows when or how) all teach 
ers out! and in need of “reappointment,” then 
using their “elastic blackballing 
any teacher who was persona non grata on 
the list. 

Whether this revolutionary 


claws” and 


conclusion was 
reached atter debate and conterence, or wheth 


er with sublime unanimity all of these eight in 
1 1 ° 

tellects rushed together by mutual and inter 

genetic chemism, forming this unique and 


affinity, will 


Sure it is that the plain 


original idea through telepathetic 
never be determined. 
plodding public, 


} 


unversed in the finer phe 
nomena of psychism, received no warning and 
heard no fore-rumblings of the cataclysm. 
The esoteric process therefore will forever be 
a mystery, comprehended only by the sacred 
eight, or for the clairvoyant and necromancer 
to untangle. . The most vouchsafed to the ‘out 
sider and the uninitiated is the recommenda 
tion by the superintendent, an entire stranger 
to the school. community, and the appointment 
by the board in one day of 1,400 souls to 
train the children of the District of Columbia. 
The process was simple, noiseless, complete. 
The vote. was unanimous and the result was 
satisfactory—at least partially so to those 
who were in the ship. But there were some- 
thing like 200 souls overboard—not thrown 
overboard, but awakened overboard, when 
they had been dreaming themselves on deck! 
Then the reign of terror! For the same jar 
that awakened the sleepers in the water to 
their perilous situation revealed tof thé & joo 
on deck that what they had huggéd-to ‘their 
breasts as a charter of rights, privaléges*and 
immunities was nothing less than & aAvrit2ot 
attainder and sentence of outlawry. All the 
1,400 appointments were made for one year 
and all appointees were instructed to repair 
at their earliest convenience to the Franklin 
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Building “and subscribe to the oath of office.” 

In 1066 a despotic conqueror of a certain 
“little island” wishing. to be king and to 
offset the odium of a foreign yoke upon the 
all-too-stubborn necks of the home rule de- 
votees under him, required all the people on 
a certain day come up to Salisbury Plain 
and turn over their estates to the crown that 
they might receive them again “by his grace,” 
and that William might be king not only of 
the people, but of the country, its rocks, its 
rivers, its soil, and its trees. No free man 
could say after that levy on the plains of Old 
Sarum that he held aught that he had not re- 
ceived of the king and for which he did not 
owe allegiance to him. Nine centuries later 
another William, surnamed the Chancellor, 
comes to rule over the school people of the 
District of Columbia, whose supposed charters 
of rights are one and all passed up to him only 
to be received again in fief as newly acquired 
benefits. It worked like a charm—for a 
while. The old board had had a _ few 
wrangles, growing out of the disposition of 
some to defend where others attacked; it was 
said that they acted on one another like water 
on milk, because of the honest tenacity with 
which they held out for their convictions; 
their decisions were dubbed “spineless” be- 
cause with malice towards none and with char- 
ity for all they tried in the main to do right 
without prejudice. Under the present regime, 
however, everything was as smooth as oil be- 
cause all had determined to let each have 
any scalp he had set his heart on; there were 
some who said “the school world is my oyster, 
I shall not want,” and the rest working under 
the secret pact were powerless to hinder. 
The old board had long and weary investiga- 
tions of teachers, under charges; this needed 
no. investigation, no charges since any victim 
of prejudice or of whisperers could be simply 
and silently blackballed and left off the list of 
the “appointed.”’. Jedwood justice was the 
method, ‘“‘hang first and try afterwards.” Anx- 
ious women, not finding their names among 
the elect fourteen hundred “appointed,” hys- 
terically resigned, dreading the disgrace of for- 
cible exclusion. 

The old board was accused of not “sup- 
porting” the superintendent because they did 
not always act according to his recommenda- 
tions. ‘The new supported its superinténdent 
most harmoniously, for they saw to it that he 
recommended none but those who had already 
been O. K.ed before hand by themselves. 
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Teachers “held up” and calling on the super- 
intendent to know the cause, were told by him 
“Why I don’t know why you were not ap- 
pointed——your name has never been presented 
to me.” 

The old board had at times privately and 
with much expression. of regret managed to 
indicate to a few unsatisfactory teachers that 
their resignations would be courteously and 
cordially accepted; the new pushes off their 
stools some of the most successful and popular 
teachers in the system whose seats are 
“wanted” for friends or relatives, and when 
so small a question as “the law” is raised, 
proceed summarily and inhumanly to dismiss 
“for the good of the service” those who have 
been already ousted for their favorites. 

Instead of being sobered by the warning 
cry of friends or critics, the new board of edu- 
cation rushes from one madness to the next 
with all the abandon of a fine frenzy. Con- 
gressmen write in vain telling the intent of 
the law and calling attention to the debates 
on its framing, as showing clearly the mean- 
ing of the law-makers. Their explanations are 
received with laughter and their comments 
with sneers. “I wonder which side he voted 
on,” asked one: “I didn’t think we were to be 
governed bv the debates,” says another. Cer- 
tainly they must have adopted the solace “after 
us the deluge;” for if the gods first make mad 
whom they will destroy, this board lacks none 
of the earmarks of sure destruction; and like 
Rome under Nero, our Capital city has no 
shelter from its moonstruck tyrants. The 
citizens have no vote, the District Commis- 
sioners no jurisdiction. . Even the President 
says he is powerless. The power of appointing 
the Board of Education was by Congress 
vested in the judges of the supreme court. of 
the District of Columbia. It. was. provided 
that said board should consist of nine mem- 
bers, three of whom should. be women; the 
acting board during these hundred days had 
never consisted of more than eight members, 
only two of whom were women. For more 
than three months the acting board held the 
power of professional life and death over about 
fifteen hundred teachers, not to mention jani- 
tors, clerks, messengers, and other employees. 
During that time the most arbitrary acts were 
performed in their name, and in their name 
the direst calamity and grossest indignities 
were visited upon officers and public servants 
who had heretofore been held in honor and 
high esteem by the entire community. The 
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acting board waded bravely on, unhearing or 
unheeding, without taking time to question 
even their own legitimacy. Mrs. Justice 
Brewer, who was asked to serve, making the 
third woman and the ninth member required 
by the law, declined at the outset, so that she 
has never qualified and the board was never 
constituted as fore-determined by the law, 
until October 11, when Mrs. Ellen S. Mus- 
sey was appointed, one hundred days after the 
others had been operating. 

The same disregard of law marked every 
act of this illegally constituted board. The 
evident purpose, for instance of the two 
branches operative in the appointment or dis- 
missals of teachers, the superintendent nom- 
inating and the board confirming, was that 
each branch should act with the full freedom 
of its independent judgment. The final deed 
being a resultant of the clash of different and 
distinct intelligences, for the system to have 
the benefit of their combined wisdom, each 
branch must act as a check upon the other. 
Instead, the methods of the “ring” have com- 
pelled individuals to sacrifice judgment, jus- 
tice, friends, at the behests of the secret con- 
clave. Further, the law allows that commit- 
tees dealing with the appointment of teachers 
shall be the only exception to the require- 
ment that all meetings shall be public: the 
board with characteristic insouciance resolves 
itself into Committee of the Whole! and deals 
thus behind closed doors with the whole body 
of teachers. Again, measures taken up in the 
standing committees and reported to the full 
board should be open to free and frank dis- 
cussion there. This board pledged them- 
selves to adopt whatever report a committee 
should bring in; though once such report has 
been seen and signed by only one member of 
the committee. 

Another very explicit provision of the law 
relates to promotions and appointments by ex- 
amination and upon the recommendation of 
the “officer having direct supervision of the 
teacher.” In the colored schools this provi- 
sion has been shamelessly violated with the 
view to making scandalous bargains. Even 
where there has been a show of observing the 
law, the method followed has been unlawful. 
With crass heedlessness of the ludicrous mis- 
fit in putting the cart before the horse, this 
merry board has promoted teachers to be heads 
of departments in high schools without the 
semblance of an examination of any kind and 
has then put one of them, a youth just one year 
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out of college, to hold an examination for high 
school principalships including that of his own 
principal, who according to the law, was the 
one to have recommended him. In all of the 
examinations held so far this one young man 
all by his lonesome upheld the majesty of the 
law and represented the solitary “board of ex 
aminers” for the colored teachers. 

Happy the lawyer who has this board for 
a client, and so Attorney McNamara must 
have found in trying to rationalize and justify 
the wild acts of this untoward aggregation. 
He first caused them to sit up and take notice 
when he advised that the 1,400 whom thev 
had at first appointed for one year, as well 
as all other teachers in the system on the 
passage of the law “were automatically” con- 
tinued in the service by the action of the law, 
and that the board’s intermeddling “for one 
year” was likely to work havoc with things 
at the end of that time. They therefore re- 
vised their altogether unnecessary notices to 
read “appoint or confirm without term.” \And 
here another quandary arose. ‘There were a 
few teachers left out whom they had meant to 
forget and whose places they had already 
filled. If the patient won’t die and you want 
his shoes, he can of course be strangled! If 
the law incenveniently continued these people 
in office and they would not resign they must 
be made way with somehow. There was no 
help for it but to dismiss these last off hand 
alleging “the good of the service’’—and leave 
the overworked attorney to look up and form- 
ulate the “implied powers.” The which he 
doeth in this wise: The power to appoint im- 
plies the power to dismiss. The section of 
the law providing that a teacher on trial or 
being investigated shall have the right to be 
attended by counsel and at least one friend, 
does not necessarily mean that there must be 
any investigation or even charges precedent 
to dismissing a teacher. “Argal,” these dis- 
missals are “valid;” however he “advises” 
they had better not do so again. 

These dismissed teachers, it zoes without say- 
ing, held coveted positions in the very fore- 
front of the system; which positions had been 
won by years of conspicuous and eminent ser- 
vice. One a supervisor of forty years’ ex- 
perience is ruled to have relieved his slayers 
and committed professional suicide by declin- 
ing an “appointment” assigned him of inferior 


rank at half the pay belonging to his former 
position. 
A high school principal is offered a provi 
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sional teachership subject to the Comptroller’s 
finding the salary named. His “declination” 
is construed as “resignation.” Short shrift is 
made of the others who were curtly and ex- 
peditions dismissed from the service of the 
public schools which they had served respec- 
tively for twelve, nineteen, and twenty years, 
by a board and a superintendent who were just 
entering upon that service. To give a touch 
of the farcical to these ghastly outrages, these 
dismissals, made Sept. 14, were declared to 
take effect from June 30, antedating the origin 
of the board which conceived this unique chap- 
ter of horrors. 

Ignorance and inexperience, coupled with a 
siblime self-confidence in the high commission 
to revolutionize and reform, make a rare com- 
bination in a board of education. All but one 
of this board at Washington were guileless of 
any insight into the limitations and manage- 
ment of congressional schools, such as those 
of the District of Columbia are. The one 
leading light who had served the schools be- 
fore had retired seven or eight years ago at 
the suggestion of the commissioner on the con- 
summation of a certain pet, personal scheme. 
This little knowledge of the ropes, however, 
afforded prestige and a sort of primacy which 
served handsomely where there was so much 
to be done. The new superintendent was just 
as new as seven-eighths of his board, an emin- 
ent writer, psychologist, and original explorer 
on sociological questions. He found Wash- 


ington “interesting and publicly admitted 
that in personal interviews his habit of “psy- 


chologizing” everyone he meets often inhibits 
from consciousness more material interests. 
Our educational system has hitched to a star, 
truly, but with a preponderance of comets 
among the satellites deflected by a centrifugal 
heliocentric which—alarmingly threatened to 
upset the coupling. There was nothing slow 
about the rate of motion, for they worked 
on the principle: “When in doubt do some- 
thing!” 

As a matter of fact the disintegrating force 
of these original crual blunders have fallen 
most disastrously upon the colored schools. 
Anyone who may be kicked as easily as the 
Negroes of this country will be kicked first 
and kicked often. This is not in the least in- 
compatible with my candid opinion that most 
if not all the white members implicated would 
have liked the distinction of being kindly dis- 
posed to the colored pébple, just as every de- 
cent man in America covets the reputation of 
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being humane to the helpless and dependent. 
But very few white men have either the time 
or the taste to study out on its merits a ques- 
tion involving the rights and wrongs of any 
number of blacks. The vicarious principle 
must be invoked when it comes to hearing the 
truth from their side, and the reorganization 
of the Washington schools presented a situa- 
tion wherein the officials ostensibly represent- 
ing the colored people could have carried 
through whatever measure they agreed to stand 
together in asking for. This opportunity and 
this responsibility, it must be admitted by their 
most indulgent critics, the colored members of 
the board of education have not measured up 
to. To a state of quite ordinary apathy on 
the part of the whites there was needed only 
the paltry addition of some very human “job- 
bing” on the part of the colored represen- 
tativestatives to bring shame to their own peo- 
ple and swift stultification and disgrace to 
themselves, with charges of nepotism, active 
vindictiveness, or passive and represensible ac- 
quiencence in the “doing,” the undoing, and 
defamation of the colored schools. 

The now famous followed 
close upon the heels of those dismissals made 
at the otuset. A wrong once done, self-justi- 
fication is a more agreeable salve to the con- 
science than reparation. Blanket charges of 
genral inefficiency and rottenness in the col- 
ored schools gained easy credence among those 
who never know how to think out a proposi- 
tion, but spell only far enough to cry “nigger.” 
Your man with a theory to launch has small 
need of circumspection in bolstering his theory 
with facts when the interests involved are 
confined to obscure or unloved people. He 
who throws out slurs at the character or ef- 
ficiency of Negroes in any capacity whatever 
knows that he is safe from the big stick of 
either wealth or power or popularity. Jus- 
tice itself is tardy when it comes to so quix- 
otic a thing as incurring odium by defending 
colored people. 

The most aggrieved partizan will have to 
admit that no teacher rules in any system 
by divine right, and a public servant who 
does not commend himself to his employers has 
nothing to expect but that his position be de- 
clared vacant. A change of administration, 
may be expected to work inevitable 
changes in the corps. One gets no credit for 
prophetic vision in seeing at this time how 
this could all have been brought about without 
shock through more 


Cardozo case 


too, 


conservative methods. 
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But at first blush it does seem that the most 
obvious method would have suggested that the 
new chief of a system would better come in 
with constructive policies and allow himself 
some time of personal supervision in order to 
discover for himself the weaknesses as well as 
the utilities of the personnel. In the majority 
of cases a year would not.have been too long 
to give himself in which to study the situa- 
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tion. Had he found incorrigible laxness at 
any point it would have been an easy matter 
to indicate to such delinquent that another 
post would better be sought for another year. 
No one could then complain of wanton cruelty 
in being thrust out without warning and at a 
time when contracts in other schools through- 
out the country had been filled for a year 
ahead. 
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ROPORTIONATELY there are 
as many points of interest in a 
community of five hundred peo- 

ple as in a city of two million; 
all depends upon what the man 
is looking for. If for pearls, 
sea; if for game, to the forest; 





to the 
if for pomp and the giddy whirl of society, 
to the city; if for men and women and chil- 
dren, plain every day people, common every 
day successes and failures, if for commingled 
gladness and sorrow, song and tears, “‘go ye. 


out into all the world.” 
for the other man. To find him working and 
contending with foes similar to those you 
and I have to meet; to find him happy and 
hopeful, patient and faithful, and, paradoxi- 
cally, gaining and losing: this is what interests 
us. 


We are looking 


Telegraphy, telephones and ‘the mailing 
system, and railways and steamship lines are 
all the result of the interest one man feels 
in the other, are all the evidences of human 
oneness. - You want to know what I am do- 
ing, I want to know what you are doing, and 
so profoundly interwoven are we in a common 
life and work and destiny that we levy the 
highest tax upon our property that a con- 
venient means be established for a world wide 
system of communication. We must know 
about one another, that’s all. So today, we 
are with our often over-looked brother in an 
out-of-the-way and obscure little town in 
Georgia. Here, playing on and between the 
two extremés are all classes and conditions of 
our kin, and you cannot resist the inclination 
to tarry with us awhile. 

Newnan is a sister town to Palmetto of 
the Sam Hose notoriety. It was here that 





the unfortunate man, Hose, spent his last day 
and night of life, and it was from here that 
Hose was taken to Palmetto to meet his awful 
fate at the hands of an infuriated Georgia 
mob. Now, the people, white and colored, are 
getting on together as peacefully as little chil- 
dren of acommon play ground. The Atlanta 
riot and the passing through Georgia of Ex- 
Governor W. J. Northern with his noble 
heart are having their effect for good in many 


directions wpon every community. “All is 
well that ends well.” 
There is no known genius here. No man 


of repute in letters or in arts lives here. There 
is no college nor even a high school here. 
But intelligence and thrift are evident from 
almost any view-point, There are intelligent 
and noteworthy men pastoring fine congrega- 
tions of young people who have taken advan 
tage of nearby colleges and high schools. 
Here are to be found graduate teachers 
spending themselves in the service of their peo- 
ple. Here are to be found many, many beau- 
tiful and well cared for children who come 
out of some of the best kept homes in Georgia. 
Here are people who believe in having houses 
that look well from the outside as well as 
from the inside. Here are property holding 
people, money making people, people who live 
by what their trades command in respect and 
in dollars. Here are master-masons, car- 
penters, painters, plasterers, contractors, lum- 
ber-mill owners and operators, ice factory 
operators, cotton samplers, etc.; all at work, 
all getting pay at commanding wages, all 
living in houses ranging in value from $800.00 
to $2,700.00 and almost all the houses are 
owned by the occupants and paid for. Coach- 


men and butlers, cooks and chambermaids get 
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Robert Henry Moreland 


good, wages here, because only the rich: are 
able to catch the tew. whe.take to-such ‘‘Sedd” 
jobs, 

Among the 3,000 colored, people, are-three 
well. stacked grocery stores and a number of 
pretensions atthe business... There. is,.a ‘de- 
cent millinery sbop..owned) by a few women 
stock-holders.,.. .“Lhere: are .six churches -and 
three :schools. ...One colored phy sigian. does a 
paying business with, his..prescription book. 
It is said that no colored man has. been seen 
drunk on the streets in four years. Water, is 
the popular drink here..and, you, can get.it/free 
of;all dealers in. cold sodas and phosphates,— 
ask for it. 

The human forces that are. sustaining and 
energizing this. progressive community would 
be known far and near did they live in one of 
the large cities and hold like positions among 
their people. As it is, these pioneers and 
leaders are quietly and earnestly doing their 
best with the raw material at hand. They 
are not seeking newspaper notoriety. ‘hey are 
not asking for an opportunity to be propped 
up in a conspicuous. place before their com- 
mon brethren. ‘They are not after praise and 
vain glory. ‘They are gratified at having a 
good work to do and a place in which to do 
it. We shall acquaint you with a few of 
these Newnan people. 

Here is.a man who was for thirteen years 
a slave. Nothing remarkable is in| that state- 
ment now. Somehow, after freedom came 
to our people this man set to wotk at farming 
and followed that vocation until he was way 
up in.age.. He heard about the premium. the 
world. places on education; and altho past 
school age, he entered, Bennett college, Greens- 





Miss Margie Miller 


Welcome Ernest Leigh 


bore, N.C... Fhis-grown-up fellow was 
around. there’ two, or,,three years going on 
samehow-—well,. slowly. A classmate was 
heard, whispering .to another. classmate that 
Mattheyw,. “is: the. greenest,..cabbage-head_ in 
the ‘patch, the, biggest ignoramus..that. ever 
tried to, uise.a’slate,’”’,. That reflection, fell on 
Matthews’s heart, like a merciless weight and, 
altho,.a. grown-up -man, his .eyes filled with 
tears, -itter.,tears, tears. of humiliation, tears 
of anguish, tears ‘of regret that he’ was. ever 
bern. into. the. world to. be spit upon and 
scorned and made a mockery by those who like 
himself. had’ passed through a-.darkness denser 
than night itself—Slavery.  But,.then. and 
there he resolved,God helping him, to study 
both day and night until he had removed that 
stigma and stood at the head of his class. . A 
few years later, the fellow who cast the re- 
flection was at the mercy of Matthew for his 
promotion, and. ever since in life’s forward 
march Matthew, humble, honest, hard working 
Matthew has ‘been ahead, And .now today, 
after holding all, except one, of the best ap- 
pointments in the gift of his conference in this 
state and after representing his church twice 
at general conferences this same Matthew is 
now the beloved pastor of the First M. E. 
church of Newnan,.Ga, The man is no longer 
called Matthew singly, it.is now Rey. Mat- 
thew Monroe Alston with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity conferred..1903. by The 
Theological Dept. of Morris Brown College. 
A careless remark was, in this instance the 
making of a careful man.) / It .was,, Demos- 
thenes who. rose to the heights of oratory 
in spite of a natural impediment in his speech. 
Always, when -the- right man with the_real 
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Rev. Lawrence Miller, A. M. 


goods finds what closes the door of the mar- 
ket against him, he need not throw away his 
honest and meritorious possessions, he has sim- 
ply and only to move the bar from the en- 
trance. Matthew Monroe Alston put energy 
where there was formerly stupidity and there- 
by opened the doorway to usefulness and today 
his goods are on the market bringing large 
moral and spiritual profits to himself and his 
people. The thought of men who have 
pushed themselves onward to achievement 
over great difficulties is always delightful and 
refreshing. 

The Presbyterian Board of Missions estab- 
lished here a church and a school—McClel- 
land Academy, for Freedmen. The pastor 
and principal is Rev. Lawrence Miller, a 
graduate of Lincoln University 1877 with the 
degree B. A. In 1880 the degrees of A. M. 
and S. T. B. were conferred. As a boy Law- 
rence was blessed with many opportunities 
that the majority of colored youths during 
his early years knew not of. He had parents 
who were intelligent and thrifty, and knew 
what awaited their son if he were carefully 
reared. Lawrence was kept at his books until 
he graduated and always the best moral and 
spiritual mantles were thrown about him as 
safeguards against the destructive influences 
which so early destroy the boy with too much 
freedom. Thus we have in the present man 
a pure and strong life emanating from a 
long and well directed social and religious 
stream. 

Today Rev. Mr.: Miller is one among the 
representative men of our people. He is a 
clear reasoner, a convincing (maybe that 
term is too strong), an instructive speaker and, 
all in all, a man of pure motives and high 
purposes. He has built a number of churches 
at various points, established a few schools 
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Rev. Matthew Monroe Alston 


and has devoted much time to Missionary 


work among our people in the south. Rev. 
Miller is now building at this place a 
$4,000.00 school building. McClelland 


Academy is about the only real educational 
influence that amounts to anything to our 
people here. The public school is a little 
more than a farce, and that is not intended as 
a reflection on the faithful teachers who are 
being nicely defeated in their mission. But 
the infamous school system is a curse and a 
hell-gate. 

A man like Lawrence Miller in a com- 
munity like this ought to be a power. His 
hands are not tied by the dependence upon the 
bad white element that is shrewdly scheming 
to defeat the education of our people. Just 
recently a capable teacher of the public school 
here was dismissed because he approved the 
Washington-Wanamaker affair and because it 
leaked out that he was applying himself to 
the study of law. Men who think independ- 
ently and set out to learn more that they 
might be the more able to teach and lead 
their people aright cannot teach under the 
public school system of Georgia. The day is 
now when we are to take the education of 
our own children into our own hands and 
the sooner, the better. 

The assistant principal of McClelland 
Academy is Miss Margie I. Miller, daughter 
of Rev. Miller. Miss Miller attended school 
at Ballard Institute, Macon, Ga., and Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. She is almost 
indispensable to her father in both his church 
work and school. A young woman full of 
promise and good works. “TI like to see these 


little folks trying to improve themselves,” she 
said, “and it is my highest ambition to be 
able to influence them for the best.” The two 
other teachers at the Academy are Miss E. T. 
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Mrs. Willis Bucnannan 


Brown of The Fort Valley (Ga.) Normal 
and Industrial Institute, and Mrs. B. L. 
Glenn of Scotia Seminary, Concord, N. C. 
Mrs. Glenn is the wife of the late Rev. B. L. 
Glenn, D. D., the founder of the Presbyterian 
church and school here, and is a sister of 
Rev. Dr. Chappelle of the Sunday School 
Union (A. M. E. Church) at Nashville. 
Mrs. Glenn is still working faithfully in the 
cause in which her lamented husband spent 
his last and best years. 

One of the most enterprising and sensible 
members of this community is Mrs. E. Emma 
Kight. To her is due the up-to-date mil- 
linery store which is operated by a stock com- 
pany of women; to her is due the credit for 
the growth of colored industrial insurance 
business here, and to her the honor belongs 
for much of the material prosperity which 
makes her family especially noteworthy and 
which goes to make up the sum total of race 
potency here and elsewhere. The possession 
of an indomitable will has been the making 
of this model woman. This gifted woman 
makes her own dresses, trims her own hats, 
does her own housekeeping, teaches music at 
home, presides over the Millinery Stock Co., 
is an active member of the local Woman's 
club, is president of the local Epworth League 
and organist of the First M. E. Church. She 
has education, refinement and a firm grasp on 
the undermost bars of industry. Her little 
home is a nucleus for readable books and 
magazines and good music. The father and 
mother of Mrs. E. Emma Kight were or- 
dinary people such as one sees every day in 
small towns but they left to this daughter 
a rich legacy in morality and in a will to 
live well. Mr. John Henry Kight is the gen- 
tle and unassuming man of the house. About 
him could be said many, many things but the 
position he fills here among the whites is so del- 
icate and so fraught with dangerous social dy- 
namite as to forbid any elaborate review of the 
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man’s work. However, let it be said that after 
14 years of experience in the manufacture of 
ice Mr. Kight has held the superintendency 
over the local company (the other employes 
of which are white men) 12 years of the 
whole time. Mr. Kight is one of the original 
stock-holders in the leading grocery store, runs 
a large farm, and has otherwise invested his 
earnings to large profit. He is not 35 years 
old .yet but we have every reason to expect 
great things out of him in the future. 

And now at the vanishing point of this 
sketch we have a study of the mean side of 
the race problem. Here as elsewhere the 
races rub together in some unpleasant form at 
times. This year three ambitious young men 
took the examination for the local mail ser- 


vice. 26 in all were examined: 23 whites, 
3 Negroes. Nine whites and 2 Negroes suc- 
ceeded. The two colored men who passed 


stood third and fourth on the list of eligibles 
and they are Mr. Robt. Henry Mooreland 
and Mr. Welcome Ernest Leigh. It is not 
convenient here to go over the long fight in 
which these young men figured. Let it suffice 
to say that the post-mistress was a prominent 
white woman, wife of the late Ex-Governor 
W. Y. Adkinson of this state. Mrs. Adkin- 
son objected to having the colored men in 
the office with her and that’ objection when 
expressed by her drove the white people to 
the point of openly expressing their deter- 
mination to kill not only the colored men who 
were appointed but even those who gave en- 
couragement to them. These two intelligent 
and worthy young men were forced to aban- 
don their hopes. To their credit they left 


-the impression after their hard fight to get 


their work, that they felt that their rights 
were worth contending for and both showed a 
willingness to go in the office even though it 
meant death to them, but to avoid a wholesale 
slaughter of innocent people they yielded to 
the stroke of prejudice. 
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[This address was delivered at Hull Honyse, February 12th, 1907. 
settlement in America and Miss Jane Addams who is at the head of the sett 


ered the best citizen-in Chicago. 
sion of a celebration of Lincoln’s birthday 
' Hull House-—The Editor.] 


The address of Dr. DuBois was peculiarly 


Hull House is the largest social 
nt is generally consid- 
fitting for the occa- 


before. such a cosmopolitan audience as can be found at 





al | IS to be miy pleasure to speak 
to you about Abraham Linéoln/® 
do. not want simply 





realize 
and of, the 


but rather to make you 
that broader fact .of, his. character, 
meaning . of,, that, character,.for.our .geed | in 
America,,today, .For,jafter, all, the thing that 
interests human., beings, and, ought, to interest 
them, is not, the place, of,a man’s birth, and 
death, and the little every day things he, did, 
but rather his, whole attitude towards: life— 
what..life,,meant..to.. him, and, what -he. made 
out, of Jife;, becayse in, the .whirl and. mystery 
of ,this,, world..we..ever. strain,,our) eyes for 
and seek,.an.interpreter,; some, one ,.who, will 
tell us truly. what. living, really is... You all 
know.. that,,. Abraham,;,Lincoln, was.,a great 
American,.,that,.he,swas bern. 9&8 years ago 
today.in. the, state, of |Kentucky—the son of, a 
woman, whose, father had, never married. her 
mother and that,he came. in shame and frailty 
an, illegitimate. into the. world.,. And this 
woman’s boy worked «with his‘hands, studied 
at_ night and, became a lawyer, with a. little 
country practice. .He.went .into politics, 
became known throughout this state and then 
in, a crisis was suddenly called to be chief 
magistrate, of the nation at the time of its 
greatest and most fearful. need; there he be- 
came the man. who. preserved the American 
union, swept slavery from the United States 
and is looked upon as Lowell has said even 
today, as ‘‘the First American,” 

When now a mam has accomplished se 
much: has woven ‘himself so boldly and won- 
derfully into the history of a great land, you 
and I who sit and look at life and try to in- 
terpret its meaning must ask first of all, What 
sort of man was he? And when we ask that we 
have an afiswér, in’ this case; which does not 
coincide with many of ‘our preconceived ideas. 
When we think of greatness, we think un- 
consciously of greatness in every ‘thing, of 
lofty bearing, of ‘woriderful training, of high 


to recall “t= 
your minds the facts of his Tife;- 


position, of great respects 
of Abraham Lincoln We Mave few or none 
bf these things, He was to be sure a_tall 
man, but he was not. a man of particularly 
impressive bearing; he was on the contrary, 
a hon¥ély man. We, like to/use that adjective 
in speaking/of; him;,a, face! hard, and: heavily 
carven, .witheut refining,-lines, vith blunt, 
eyen, harsh.speech—a man. unpolished ) in) his 
ways, ,whose., clothes, did. not fit,, whose. per- 
sonal, appearance. did. not, suggest. neatness 
ner refingment—a man.\who, iad i many 
ways something of, vulgarity ; a’ mah who was 
always. telling. jokes), many of which j would 
not, always. pass, muster 'in- good, society. »-Not 
only that, but he was..net what,the world 
calls.a pushing, man. He was aislow man 

a, dreamer—-a/ man whe liked. to leat: atound 
country steres, looking for the finexpected 
thing... He, was |net:a,man that saved much. 
He «yas always. poor—poor when -he. began, 
poor, during hts life, poor when he died: And 
then, climax of all, he was not a happy man. 
Sorrow. was written across his) face, a 
of curious, never absent melancholy. Jovial 
he was to be sure, at times, but never light- 
hearted or glowing with the thought or ex- 
perience of the happy life. 

Now when we think and know a character 
of this sort, it cuts across many of our most 
favored preconceptions. ‘Here is'a great man, 
one of the world’s greatest men, who did 
not for instance belong to the best society— 
who did not have the higher training—who 
did not pursue the busy life—who did not 
become: wealthy and happy. On the other 
hand there is’ no doubt of his greatness and 
that this consisted of a few simple things. 
The first was his clear sightedness—the way 
that he could brush aside cobwebs of conven- 
tion and of difficulty and see with’ perfect 
clearness the right and’ justice and’ logic of 
life. But he did not always 'see the right at 
first, and in that very fact. lies his second 


But if we think 


sort 


claim to greatness: and that is his capacity 
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for growth. He was not a man that could 
boast that he had held his opinions for twenty 
and thirty and forty years. There are some 
men that can boast of this; and woe to them 
and woe to the world that holds them! If 
in the lapse of ten or twenty years a man has 
not capacity for growth and has: not. received 
enough of knowledge to maké him change 
the most of his opinions, then he is indeed a 
hopeless case. But Abraham Lincoln not 
only had, this capacity for growth, this ca- 
pacity to receive the new knowledge as it 
came, but had. it in so wonderful a degree 
that he became a leader of men. 

He was not for instance an abolitionist 
when he became president. He disliked slav- 
ery, but like most of us in the case of disagree- 
able things he was willing, if not eager, to let 
it severely alone. Once, however, it dawned 
on him that this land could not exist half 
slave and half free and once he realized that 
his was the power to break the paradox, 
then he turned suddenly and led the very 
leaders into freedom; and finally, not only 
did he have this peculiar clearness of vision 
at critical times, so that the truth grew and 
blossomed in his soul, but he had too a cer- 
tain simple greatness of energy and decision 
that enabled him to put his whole life and 
soul into realizing the truth when he once 
saw it, a perfect capacity for sacrifice. 

Now when we have enumerated these 
things as characteristic of the greatness of 
Abraham Lincoln, then every one feels like 
asking, What do we care if he did not belong 
to the best society? So much the worse for 
the best if it could not receive -and -recognize 
this greatest American; What do we care 
it his clothes did not fit him,if he was. awk- 
ward always and vulgar sometime, if after 
all he had that great soul. that ruled above 
all awkwardness of .body, and that. perfect 
purity, that clearness. of ‘mind, to which the 
little vulgarities of his manners hung loosely 
as evidence that they did not belong there? 
What do we care if he was poor, so long 
as he was. rich in the capacity for gaining 
knowledge? And if he had not what the 
world called an education, then the pity of 
it is that the world has not revised its at- 
tempts. at human training. Thus our first 
thought is on seeing and hearing and learn- 
ing of a man like Abraham Lincoln to have 
rather a mean contempt for a world that 
does not seem altogether responsible for him, 
which did not know him nor recognize him 


o 


until he had become great and indeed until 
he was dead. And yet we must not pass too 
hurried judgment on the world; we must re- 
member that the world is groping, painfully 
groping, after certain great ideals and. that 
when the ideal itself suddenly flashes across 
the sky it may. not. recognize it because 
of the very pain of its own struggle. But 
one thing it must do, watching the ideal 
when it comes to know it and watching its 
own struggle it must realize how far behind 
we are in-our struggles toward the best and 
what it is that is wrong with our. ideals, 
Therefore as I have said, I want to consider 
the character of Abraham Lincoln and to 
consider the ideals that we have here in 
America and ask what it is in Lincoln’s life 
and character that may teach us to have better 
and greater and more successful ideals. That 
brings me to say that, after all, the things 
for which we strive and upon which we 
pour a certain contempt now and then be- 
cause our striving seems so vain, are the 
things toward which every human society 
must strive. 

I have said that Abraham 
belonged to the best society. Why the im- 
patient ones ask insistently: What kind of 
a world is it whose best reject the best—who 
receive King Leopold of Belgium and reject 
Abraham Lincoln? The reply is: If the best 
society does this the fault is not solely with 
them; it lies heavily on you and on me. When 
the social elect pour contempt upon your ef- 
fort and upon my effort, upon the greatness 
of Socrates and Jesus Christ, upon the great- 
ness of Frederick Douglass and Abraham 
Lincoln for that very reason we must not pour 
contempt upon the ideal of a best in society. 
We must simply say that we have not yet 
found the right criterian, we have not yet 
risen to that great view which enables us 
to make in our social world a real aristocracy. 

But notwithstanding that. we need an ar- 
istocracy. We need to bring together and 
exalt and put in power and to thrust into 
leadership the, real best thought and best feel- 
ing of the world. We need to do this, not 
only for the sake of the best itself, but for 
the sake of the worst—not only for your sake, 
but for my sake, and so, however the world 
has failed upon its quest of the real aristoc- 
racy, it must still search for this Holy Grail. 
Now it is manifest that many of the cri- 
teria, of the ways of judging what is best 
among men in the world have been in the 
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past absurd and inadequate, so that we have 
often rushed to the fore-front men and ideas 
and ways of thought which we ourselves re- 
fuse afterward to consider the best. For in- 
stance, we have said if a man has reached 
pre-eminence, we must show our respect for 
him not simply in himself but in his children; 
and there is something of right ‘and truth in 
this. A man with education and virtue makes 
a good grandfather. Given a good grandfa- 
ther, there is a chance better than most 
chances of having a good father. Having a 
good father is a wonderful way to start in 
the world with hopes of success. But if once 
we have begun this respect for fathers and 
grandfathers, how easily it could be turned 
into ancestor worship; and few ideas have 
been more perverted than this. Judged by 
his ancestors Abraham Lincoln had a chance 
in the world, only in the 19th century. If he 
had lived probably in any century before that, 
the Door of Opportunity would have been 
miserably closed in his face; not because of 
lack of desert on his part, but simply because 
his father and his mother, his grandfather 
and grandmother were not people of distinc- 
tion or indeed of any great worth. In this 
respect, therefore, today we live in a new 
century and in a new land. We need to con- 
gratulate ourselves that through pain and 
through blood and terrible striving, the world 
has at last come to a time when it is willing 
to accept a man upon his merit even though 
he did not have a distinguished father .or 
grandfather—even though his mother was 
nameless! ‘This seems so simple a thing: 
Why on earth should not a world receive a 
man on his own merit? If not on his own 
merit on whose merit can he possibly be re- 
ceived? And yet, we must realize the ter- 
rific stress of that aristocratic idea that made 
the family and the descent every thing, and 
the individual almost nothing. But if we 
have reached this vantage ground where we 
can say: “Look to the man and his deeds and 
not to somebody else, in judging him,” how 
necessary it is that we should fight to keep 
this advantage open to the world, to our 
brothers and to our sisters. And yet there 
are tendencies against which I warn you; 
there are times coming even here in the 
Twentieth century, when if an Abraham Lin- 
coln should rise in the United States and if 
he should be a Jew in race or a Japanese in 
color, or a Negro in descent, that he would 
be judged not by the greatness of his soul or 
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the clearness of his vision or the saneness of 
his judgments, but that his soul would be 
pressed and shut out of the republic of the 
civilized, simply because of his race or his 
color: or the previous life of his ancestors. 
So that today we are fighting to leave the 
path open, the Door of Opportunity wide for 
men who come of humble birth and humble 
beginning. But this is not all. The choice 
of the chosen is ours. If we were today 
then choosing those persons who should rep- 
resent our best society, we think we would 
choose at least in theory men like Abraham 
Lincoln and Benjamin Franklin and Alex 
ander Hamilton. But if as a matter of fact 
we take up our daily newspapers and look 
for the news of the best society we find the 
names of nosuch people as these, but rather 
today we find the names of those who by 
accident and extravagance, by their show and 
influence, by their wealth and impudence have 
come by general consent to be regarded as 
forming the best society of Chicago or New 
York or the United States. Now whose 
fault is this? Is it theirs? By no means. 
You could hardly ask any man of that stamp 
to refuse that which you and I and the com 
mon judgment of his fellows thrust upon him. 
The real difficulty then lies with us. If we 
really believe men of the type of Abraham 
Lincoln to be the best sort of men for this 
world, then our best society would by our 
own vote and judgment hold such men. 
But it is because of our heart of hearts we 
never have reached the height of even appre 
ciating a character like Lincoln’s that we 
give this form of aristocracy to those persons 
who represent in their lives that which we 
really worship. What today do we worship? 
We worship show; we worship, wealth; we 
worship self-assertion; we worship brut. 
power and so long as we worship these things 
these are the things that become the mark of 
our aristocracy. Therefore again we who 
are by our silent forceful public opinion reall) 
choosing the leaders and the leading classes 
of men, it behooves us really to get in our 
own minds the right idea, the right thought 
as to what is greatness and what is best and 
worth while in this life of ours. 

In the second place the thing that is per 
haps the most striking about Abraham Lin 
coln and the thing which puzzles us most. is 
the fact that while he was an uneducated man 
he was yet a man of wonderful training. If 
there is one thing upon which the modern 
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world has spent time and thought and money 
and great anxiety of soul it is upon the 
matter of training men. We know that the 
world is continually lapsing back into its 
former barbarism; we know that only by 
thought and striving and deed we can so 
train children as to let them start in the twen- 
tieth century instead of the tenth. And so 
we have an elaborate system of public schools 
sorts to train human beings into a realiza- 
tion of what life really is and their rela- 
tion to life. And yet in spite of this, now 
and then there comes a man who has had 
little of this training of the schools, who 
knows nothing of formal education and yet 
he has a most wonderful vision of soul which 
simply sweeps far beyond the vision of any 
of these men whom we have striven so faith 
fully to educate. There again our first 
thought is to pour contempt upon education 
and systems of education and to say that 
Abraham Lincoln stands as a living proof of 
the futility of trying to do in schools what 
schools cannot do. Abraham Lincoln got his 
education, where? He got it in his work; he 
got it in his dreaming; he got it in his read- 
ing. He was not a college man; he was not a 
high school graduate; he was, as I have said, 
not what you call today an educated man. 
Yet we study some of his wonderful speeches 
as specimens of the most exquisite English. 
We follow his foresight as giving us examples 
of the best thinking and we look upon his 
character as one of the simplest and purest 
which the world has known. Now this mat- 
ter of training is of especial interest to us. 
Many of you here are waiting for the finish- 
ing of your life’s training; others are hesitat- 
ing as to how to train boys and girls; are 
wanting so far as possible to give them the 
correct vision of life and they wonder how 
it shall be done. On the other hand we 
must of course recognize at once that simply 
because our schools do not turn out men of 
peculiar facility of mind and balance of train- 
ing which Abraham Lincoln had, that that 
does not necessarily mean that they are a 
failure. But on the other hand we must 
ask ourselves are our schools conducted to 
give to the world such kind of minds in any 
degree as Lincoln possessed. Young men and 
women who are able to see clearly the truth 
of life because in the first place they have 
had experience in clearness of thought and be- 
cause in the second place they know some- 
thing of what the world has thought. 
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Here again the teaching of Lincoln’s life 
ought to impress us with the fact that it is 
thinking itself and not methods of thought— 
it is the souls of children and not the bricks 
of school houses that make the true measure 
of education. And the more we consider 
this, the more we remember that boys and 
girls who come through our schools too often 
face the world befuddled and bewildered with 
anything but clear thinking, with anything 
but accurate knowledge. Why? Some would 
would have us think that our methods are 
bad or our teachers unlearned, and often there 
is some thing of truth in this. But the main 
diffculty—a difficulty against which Lincoln 
warns us in words and deed is our own hurry 
and rush. We seek to turn out the finished 
article in fully-trained boys as we turn out 
so much cloth. America today stands for 
hurrying and rush and work. We call our- 
selves a hustling nation. We do or we try 
to do a great deal more in a day than the 
average person in other lands, in other ages 
have done. But when we look at the life 
of this first American we see something that 
gives us pause. Why was it that Lincoln 
thought so clearly? It was first of all, be- 
cause he thought and because he gave him- 
self leisure to think. Mlany are the stories 
that they tell of him stretched out doing 
nothing, loafing here and there, whittling a 
stick, looking leisurely at the world. He 
thought. And that is one thing that the aver- 
age American today does not do. That is 
one thing we do not do in our schools. The 
poor, hurried, worried children get no time 
to think, get no time to get acquainted with 
themselves. We then, as Americans, must 
take pattern of Lincoln and remember that 
before all, we must get acquainted with our- 
selves. We must get acquainted with this 
country of ours and not take the image or 
hearsay for the reality. This is in many 
respects a wonderful country, but it is not 
wonderful in the sense that it will not have 
to go through the same birth pains and have 
the same troubles of growth, find the same 
great difficulties of living, the same evils, the 
same great shadow of Death that all nations 
have found; and the quicker it realizes this 
the more carefully will it pause and think 
and plan. Abraham Lincoln’s life gives us 
little sense of hurry. And yet Lincoln, as 
the world has known him, has been one of 
the world’s great workers. And the reason 
is clear; if the human soul gets time to think 
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and expand how much better it can work. 
Not that it always will work; many a man 
of the Lincoln type has loafed and dreamed 
his life away without ever putting it to the 
test of deeds. Many a nation has had the 
leisure that America lacks and squandered it. 

Who had more leisure than the aristo- 
cratic leaders of other days? Who have more 
leisure today than the idlé rich of this Yand? 
When we want leisure then, when we ask 
America for leisure, we are asking not for 
idleness, but we are asking for pause in 
the rush and worry of doing so that we can 
have time to think and plan and grow. The 
United States ought to pause in her rush to 
get rich in order that she may have time to 
get wisdom. We ought to rest so that the 
balance of work and rest would make full 
rounded men about her and give this world 
of ours a chance really to find itself. Not 
simply hurry, not simply wealth, but the lei- 
sure in the midst of work to know what work 
means. 

Now it is often said that if things were 
balanced in this world and were as they ought 
to be, that there would be greatly increased 
happiness. And yet I do not doubt that many 
men looking upon that sorrow cCarven face 
of Abraham Lincoln and remembering how 
hard he toiled to be a man and how great a 
man he made, will say, If such a man had 
such a life of grief and sorrow, what is the 
use of trying? Of the sorrows that Abraham 
Lincoln reaped there is no doubt. _ First 
there was the sorrow of his narrow and sor- 
did youthful surroundings; then there was 
the sorrow of political defeat; after that came 
the. sorrow of misapprehension; of being half- 
buried, of being patronized by men whose su- 
perior he was and knew he was. Then there 
was the sorrow of responsibility; if anything 
went wrong during those fearful vears of 
war and turmoil, Abraham Lincoln was re- 
sponsible for it; if anything went right, some- 
body else reaped the laurels and the praise. 
And then above all, there was the lonely sor- 
row of the lonely soul sitting above the world 
without companionship, little understood, who 
must suffer and be silent. He did not even 
have the solace of a wife who knew and 
sympathized with his great soul. His family 
life was not what we like to picture as ideal 
family life. He was alone, peculiarly alone. 


Is this then the rightful reward of the life 
of a man who came up in spite of adversity, 
who worked his way through the turmoil of 
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life and did his duty? There are people who 
say, Yes, we ought to be glad to suffer for 
the good; but it seems to me that that is 
the wrong interpretation to put upon a life 
of this sort. It is right that the world should 
be a happy place. It is wrong in so far as 
it is not a happy place. The life of every man 
ought to make the world happier and it should 
also make the man himself happier. But this 
is certain; that sometime and often there 
comes the call that one man utterly sacrifice 
his happiness in order that all men may be 
made happy, and the peculiarity of that call 
is, that viewed in the light of reason there is 
no must to it. The only must that is felt is 
felt in the soul that sees the need. 


“The Love repine and Reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, 
’Tis Man’s perdition to be safe 
Whien for the truth he ought to die.” 


To Abraham Lincoln the voice came. He 
was a martyr not so much in his death as in 
his life. It was in his life that he was crucifitd 
for the good. 

We have then: learned in the life of Abra 
ham Lincoln the finer ideals of what is best 
in society, a clearer knowledge of the need 
of time in education, and a realization of the 
fact that life cannot be all hurry and work. 
We must have the leisure to know and feel 
to realize our own selves. We have learned 
that wealth does not necessarily give leisure 
nor work happiness, but that while out of 
wealth and work must come happiness to the 
mass, it is often at the sacrifice of the life and 
the well-being of single great individuals who 
are willing to offer themselves for the good 
of the world. If this is the meaning of the 
life of Abraham Lincoln what particular duty 
lies before us today? Here we are represent- 
ing many lands and many: nations coming 
from all the ends of the earth, showing forth 
in our faces, our life and thought the history 
of all that mass of men what. make up human 
life today. We have come to a land of ideals, 
and we are here because of these ideals, and 
those ideals had their finest fruition and great- 
est presentation in the life and character of 
Abraham Lincoln. And if therefore, we have 
seen and known in America something to 
love and live for, then we must try and see 
that the ideals which Abraham Lincoln typi- 
fied, the ideals on which America was founded 
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be not be lowered on acount of us, suffer in 
no way because of our neglect, but by our 
coming and our being here, by our joint heri- 
tage in this vast and wonderful country, these 
ideals must grow greater and purer and bet- 
ter. Perhaps few of you realize that today 
the things for which Abraham Lincoln stood 
are as I have said in danger. In the first 
place the very type of man that he was, the 
simple, poorly bred, vulgar, but honest and 
great-hearted man is passing from the Amer- 
ican stage. We have in his stead a man far 
better in looks, nicer, sleeker, shrewder, 
richer. Not only that, but we have grow- 
ing up in this country, slowly, surely the idea 
that the world is not for everybody; that the 
world and its opportunities belong to a cer- 
tain class of favorite individuals and while 
the class of the claimants today in America is 
still recognized as being much larger than the 
people of the Middle Age thought or the peo- 
ple of some European lands think, yet never- 
theless it is a restricted class to which all hum- 
an beings are not permitted. Then too, there 
is growing up in America the idea that we 
must be careful how we train children, that 
if their heritage is to be narrow and not 
the full, free, broad heritage toward which 
Abraham Lincoln looked they must be trained 
for their narrow heritage; that it is the bus- 
iness of most people to work and not to think 
and therefore we must make little provision 
for their thinking, and that above all, we 
must go on accumulating and heaping up 
wealth because the greatness of America lies 


Jew, now simply to the white, but to the black 
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in its richness. Now unless you and I are 
very careful we will find ourselves carried 
away by this philosophy and in being carried 
away we shall lose our appreciation for a 
man like Abraham Lincoln. Let us, there- 
fore, set our faces like flint against the new- 
old growing but the dangerous philosophy. 
Let us insist that “All men are created free 
and equal.” Let us say that the best society 
of America, no matter what the daily news- 
papers may tell us, consists of that company 
of the educated and the thoughtful and the 
true who are trying to make the world better. 
That unto all human souls the door of train- 
ine must be opened just as far as the toil 
for bread and butter will allow, and that the 
accumulation of wealth in America and the 
deterioration of soul that goes with it, far 
trom measuring our greatness, measures our 
shame. It is the most sinister thing that is 
happening today. I would leave with vou 
then this thought: Thinking of the great man 
who nearly a century ago was born in cir 
cumstances as humble as any ot ours, let 1 


1s 
emulate his example, so far as we may with 
our narrow gifts, let us keep his ideals and let 
us make America still a land where men like 
Abraham Lincoln may flourish and be re- 
cognized—a land of opportunity and of 


op- 
portunity not simply to the rich, but to the 
poor, not simply to the Gentile, but to the 


a land of opportunity for all men, and for all 
women, too. 
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Up the long hill a-toiling, 
From dawn till set of sun, 

And O that L knew, my Master, 
What waits me when toil is done. 


Before me the ‘hill,looms darkly, 
My steps few joys attend,— 
Forgive me, O my Master, 
But I would that 1 knew the end. 


Am I to plod on through darkness 
To darkness deeper yet? 

Is there to be no morning 
When my last sun is set? 


Out of the dark comes the answer. 
Faith speaks—O my soul, be still! 
The light of eternal morning 
Is shining beyond the hill! 
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TARTSHORN memorial College, 
| Richmond, Va., was established 
to furnish to young women op- 
portunities for advanced educa- 
tion. Instruction began Octo- 
ber, 1883, in the Ebenezer Bap- 
tist church, and the instruction was chartered 
by the legislature of Virginia in the spring of 
1884. The enacting clause of the charter 
says: 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly that the 
following named persons, viz., Deacon Joseph C. 
Hartshorn” [and fourteen other persons named] 
“with their associates and successors, are hereby in- 
corporated under the name and style of the 
HARTSHORN MEMORIAL COLLEGE for the 
purpose of founding and maintaining an institution 
of learning of collegiate grade for the education of 
young women, to give instruction in science, litera- 
ture and art, in normal, industrial and professional 
branches, and especially in Biblical and Christian 
learning, with such departments, schools and courses 
of study as the trustees shall deem proper and need- 
ful, and to CONFER SUCH LITERARY AND 
HONORARY DEGREES AS ARE WONT TO BE 
CONFERRED BY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES IN THE UNITD STATES.” 

The word “MEMORIAL?” in the name 
of the institution has an interesting piece of 
history connected with it. The year before 
the founding of the institution Mrs. Harts- 
horn was sick with what soon proved to be 
her last sickness. The physician told Mr. 
Hartshorn that she could not long survive. 
He asked her whether there was anything 
which she would like to say before she should 
be taken away. She said, “There is.” But 
she was never able to say it. Mr. Hartshorn 
could only wonder what was that message 
which was never spoken. She had always been 
interested in the education of the colored peo- 
ple, and especially of the young women,—and 
so also was he interested. And when the 
suggestion came that he do something to start 
this institution it seemed to him as a divine 
call to carry out the unspoken wish of his 
sainted wife. 

The memorial tablet in the main hall of the 
institution represents well the purpose of the 
founder. 

“For the love of Christ who gave himself 
for the redemption alike of every race; and 

“For the love of country, whose welfare 








depends upon the intelligence, virtue and piety 
of the lowly as well as of the great; and 

“With tender sympathy for a people for 
whom till late no door of hope has been open 
and aspiration has been vain; and 

“With desire and hope for the enlighten- 
ment of the Dark Continent, the Fatherland 
of the colored race,— 

“In memory of his sainted wife, 

RACHEL HARTSHORN, 
“that her faith and charity might be repro- 
duced and perpetuated in the lives of many 
this institution was founded by 
DEA. JOSEPH C. HARTSHORN, 
of Rhode Island.” 





A Group of College and College Preparatory Girls. 
Mr. Hartshorn made his donation in the 
first case conditional upon the administration 
being placed in the hands of Professor L. B. 
Tefft and Miss Carrie V. Dyer, both of 
whom had been connected with the Nashville 
Normal and Theological Institute, one for 
nine years and the other for twelve years. 
Miss Dyer was then under appointment by 
the Missionary Union for mission work on 
the foreign field. This appointment she sur- 
rendered in order to assist in the founding of 
Hartshorn Memorial College. 

A site of eight and one-half acres of ground 
was purchased on the northwest side of the 
city of Richmond, partly within the city and 
partly outside. Recently the city limits have 
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been extended so as to include the entire col- 
lege site. and considerable territory beyond. 
This site was the family residence of one of the 
old families of Richmond—a family which lit- 
tle thought that their ancestral residence would 
come to be used by colored students for their 
education. For these grounds Mr. Hart- 
shorn gave eight thousand and fifty dollars. 
For the erection of the main building Mr. 
Hartshorn gave twenty-one thousand, or 
twenty-two thousand dollars. But this was 
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In the first place, the girls are dependent upon 
others; they can not attend school unless their 
parents or brothers are able and willing to pay 
their expenses. This clips the wings of 
aspiration. Most fathers and mothers think 
that when their daughter has become able 
to teach a country school, it is time for her 
to make herself useful to the family. The 
second reason is very praiseworthy. The 
young women feel that they must do what 
they can to help their parents. When they 











The Faculty of the School. 


several thousand dollars short of the amount 
neded for completing the structure. In his 
will he gave an additional sum for a building 
fund. This has not been expended, but waits 
for the gifts of other generous contributors 
to make up the amount needed for sufficient 
buildings. 

As the charter declares, the college was 
founded to furnish to young women facilities 
for advanced education. In this matter has 
been found the one disappointment of the 
founders. There ought to have been more 
young women with aspiration and means for 
college work. The reasons for this lack are 
partly a sad necessity and partly praiseworthy. 


become able to earn a little money they feel 
that they ought to give their younger brothers 
and sisters a chance. ‘They think that it is not 
the fair thing for one or two to monopolize 
all the resources of the family for education. 
The boys more often go off to look out for 
themselves; the girls feel that they must re- 
main at home and see the old folks through. 

The work of the institution, as a visitor 
would see it if he tarried long enough to be- 
come acquainted with it, is made up of several 
departments,—not quite distinct but carried 
on very much together. 

In the first place there is all that general 
and special work which is required for the 
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training of teachers. Much of this is the 
same education which is needed for those who 
do not aspire to be queens of the school-room. 
But there is also instruction in general school 
management and government, the qualifica- 
tions and duties of teachers, the ways of in- 
structing and interesting children, the duties 
of the teacher outside the school-room in the 
community, and sundry things too numerous 
to mention. The larger part of the Hartshorn 
students are looking forward to the work of 
teaching. 

For young women teaching is not generally 
looked forward to as a life work. ‘They are 





kitchen, the use of the needle and the art of 
healthful, economical and palatable cooking. 
When the course is completed the students are 
expected to be able to manage the cook-stove 
and the oven, to make their own yeast or 
baking powder, to make and bake the best 
of bread and cake that is rightly named “angel 
cake,” to cook rice—which, it is said, northern 
cooks can not do, and to bake a potato— 
which, it is said, a southern cook can not do, 
to cook steak to suit an epicure; and to be 
able to set the dinner table in good form, and 
to preside and serve her guests. And when 
this is over, she can repair to the parlor and 














A view showing the Main Building, part of the Gymnasium, end of the Mansion House and a small part of 
the front campus. Does not show new Dormitory. 


expecting to be at the head of their own 
homes. This is as it ought to be. Com- 
plaint has been made that the best female 
teachers can not be kept in the work of teach- 
ing ;—they will marry, it is said. Raise their 
salaries, but when the right man comes they 
marry and leave their place to another who in 
turn will do the same thing. But this intro- 
duces the need of another department of train- 
ing needful for young women. This is the 
Industrial Department, which at Hartshorn 
means the feminine arts that pertain to house 
keeping from cellar to garret, from parlor to 


entertain her friends. This Industrial train- 
ing does not undertake to be a trades school, 
nor a training for servants, but a training 
for hore life and for woman’s life anywhere. 
For those who wish to specialize afterwards 
in a trade, this is a good preparation. 

The visitor will find some students pursuing 
studies preparatory to a full college course. 
And the intention is to make this something 
more than a name. And the same is to be 
said of the college course that follows. Stu- 
dents who wish to fit for college in two 
years, and then complete their college course 
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in another two ye: ars woul ld better not go to. free and easy go as you please, but the girls 
Hartshorn. ‘The institution undertakes to are cared for and watched over as daughters. 
provide courses just as cood as those provided They are instructed concerning the evils of 
in schools for white girls and then expects the the world and the temptations which they 
students to reach that grade. will be sure to meet. ‘They are guarded 

One noticeable feature of the life of the where guardianship is needed, and they are 
institution is the missionary work done by built up in conscience and 
teachers and students among the poor. Some they became a protection to 
go Sunday mornings to the almshouse to carry _ institution has a flourishing 


haracter so that 
themselves. The 
Temperance So- 
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OL good cheer to the sad inmates. In the after- ciety, and the LARGEST WHITE 
ng noon others go out for work in mission Sune SHIELD SOCIETY IN THE WORLD. 
re. day schools. When they have gotten the When after years of absence the students visit 
rds habit and tasted the pleasure of helping the their Alma Mater they feel that they are 
needy, they will be likely to-carry the same — returning home. ° 

‘ng disposition with them in their school work. It is hardly time yet to write the odituaries 
se, An unselfish teacher will be quite sure to be of the instructors, but some‘hing ought to be 
ing a good teacher. said concerning those who have been longest 
be Every visitor feels at once the homelike identified with the work. The president, Dr. 
tue atmosphere of the institution. The govern- Lyman B. Tefft, is a native of Rhode Island, 
we ment of the school is not military, nor is it a a graduate of Brown University and of 
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Rochester Theological Seminary, and entered 
the educational work for the colored people 
in 1874. He was nine years in the Nashville 
Normal and Theological Institute, afterwards 
Roger Williams University. Then he re- 
moved to Richmond, Va., for the founding of 
Hartshorn Memorial College. Here he has 
been for nearly twenty-four years. His head 
is now white but his heart is full of hope. 

The lady principal, Miss Carrie V. Dyer, 
has had a yet longer experience in educational 
work. For twelve years she had charge of 
the girls in Nashville Institute. She then 
accepted an appointment to foreign mission 
work. But almost immediately came the call 
to assist in the founding of Hartshorn 
Memorial College. Here she has labored 
incessantly, not sparing herself, for twenty- 
four years. To her devotion as a teacher and 
her watchfulness in oversight and her zeal for 
all things good is largely due tlie success of 
the institution. 

Next in order is the daughter of the presi- 
dent, Miss Mary A. Tefft. She came to the 
institution direct from her graduation from 
Wellesley College. She has made a place for 
herself which no one else can fill. She is 
ambitious for the development of the institu- 
tion, and that the standard of scholarship 
shall be second to none. She had the hy- 
gienic care of the girls and saves them not a 
little sickness and many doctor’s fees. Under 
her leadership the White Shield League has 
become far and away the largest league of the 
kind in the world. She has worked without 
salary during all the years. 

The Industrial Department has been for 
twelve years in the care of Miss Belle J. 
Clark. Without boasting or display she goes 
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View in the Gymnasium. 





keepers of their own houses, and many homes 
will be made happy through all the years to 
come by her careful instruction. 

The expert teacher of children is Miss 
Finette Jewett. Her father, Dr. Lyman 
Jewett, won a good degree among men and 
a great reward in Heaven by his work in the 
“Lone Star” mission on the foreign field. For 
ten years she has done good service in Harts- 
horn College. When she is teaching the 
Pedagogic classes how to teach the children 
and to interest and awaken their minds, she 
is altogether at home. All who know her 
are her friends. These are the instructors of 
longest service. 

There are still a few men who count the 
education of the colored people a failure. The 
instructors at Hartshorn count the following 
a test of success. When the graduates go 
out from school and engage in the various 
works of life and after some years revisit the 
institution, they show that they did not cease 
to grow when they left school. They return 
with the manners and pose of educated 
women. They are not airy and frivolous; 
they show that they have been engaged in 
intelligent, thoughtful work. And they re- 
port the work which they are doing in the 
schoolroom, in the families of their communi- 
ties, work for temperance, work for social 
purity, and work in the church. ‘They are 
living not for themselves but “for the good 
they can do.” This is the purpose of educa- 
tion, to make women that shall be a blessing 
in their homes and in their communities. 
When the instructors become weary hearted 
they call to mind what their students are do- 
ing avd what they are becoming and then they 


are discouraged no longer. 
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IS sometimes amusing to note 
the regularity with which cer- 
tain subjects concerning the Ne- 
gro are treated in the white press. 
The bureau for the villification 

of the Negro with headquarters 
in the Nation’s Capital, and branches wher- 
ever there is a telegraph operator who wields 
an Associated Press key, does its work excep- 
tionally well. There is, of course, besides the 
incentive of pay to the operatives in this great 
scheme, the additional hope of notoriety and 
place, born of the observation that the man 
who heaps the greatest abuse upon the heads 
of a defenceless people, if they are Negroes, 
is destined to sit in the high places of the 
nation, and for him there is already prepared 
the lecture platform and a governor’s man- 
sion. 





The bureau is a live one, it knows when to 
drop a topic and when to hitch onto a new 
and more popular one. To one who observes 
the trend of things, it is not easy to see that 
the Southern press with one accord give lib- 
eral space to a particular subject at a par- 
ticular time. And what is true of the South 
is necessarily true of newspapers in other 
sections. For the press dispatches magnify 
and send on to other papers which must _ne- 
cessarily believe. First there comes with such 
recurring frequency as to seem almost epi- 
demic report after report of criminal assault 
upon white women by black men. The coun- 
try is horror-struck, and wonder and indigna 
tion fill the hearts of righteous people the land 
over that the Negro is so bestial, criminal and 
withal so devoid of every human _ instinct 
that these crimes are committed in the face 
of the awful death always meted out to the 
accused. Small wonder that the country can- 
not understand; for who can understand a re- 
sult which is reached by the most skillful and 
cunningly devised lies. But that is foreign to 
our present subject. 

In like manner in their turn, are villified 
the Colleges for higher education, the Negro 
soldiers of which are having a delightful taste 
in the current dispatches, and the Negro secret 
societies. 


The secret order program as a national af- 
fair is a new one. Years ago the state of 
Mississippi waged a losing fight against the 
Knights and Ladies of Honor of the World 
and attempted the same against other orders. 
But the Knight of Honor fight led on the 
Negro side by Dr. E. A. Williams and G. F. 
Bowles, proved disastrous to the Mississip- 
pians as did the strong fight against the 
Knights of Pythias. But only within the past 
twelve months has the opposition to Negro 
secret societies taken definite and agitative 
shape. It began with the youngest order 
among Negroes bearing a name similar to the 
whites, and bids fair, if not checked, to ex- 
tend its sphere of action to the other bodies. 

From the secret order man’s point of view 
the most interesting fight on today is the en- 
deavor of the Georgia Elks to retain their 
life. The fight has been long and bitter, 
two courts have decided against them and the 
case now rests with the Supreme Court of the 
state to be taken up at its next session. The 
inception of the movement was in Macon, 
Ga., in the mind of a former police judge, 
out of.a job and seeking funds and notoriety. 
It has continued these eighteen months sup- 
ported by the ever growing restriction of the 
black man’s rights and fanned by the flames 
of prejudice, envy and oppression. 

The history of the colored order of Elks 
is an interesting one and full of the clash of 
man and man. In the first place the whites 
were determined to have one order which 
they thought the Negroes could not possibly 
get. So out of the old theatrical convivial 
brotherhood of the “Jolly Corks” organized 
by a New Orleans man and first taking defi- 
nite form in New York City, was evolved 
after many years, the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks. The initials of the 
order, B. P. O. E. are sometimes happily in- 
terpreted, “Best People ®n Earth.” The new 
order embraced many new features and in 
many respects was a decided improvement 
over any of the then existing secret societies. 
Among the more noticeable ones was the idea 
of only one lodge in a town, a provision to 
shut out undesirable members. Cincinnati 
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was therfiftly city to establish a lodge and 
from/there, the Negro 6rder camé. Certain 
employees of the clubhouse, so it is said, who 
were.colored men, through the aid of one of 
the members came-—into_possession.of. a ritual 
and other information putting them in pos- 
session of,all the secret work and principles 
of the order. . These men, father and son, en- 
trusted their secret to a colored. friend: of 
theirs, who lived across the river in Kentucky. 
Through persuasion and friendship this man 
induced. the Riggins to part with their printed 
matter which never, again. came into. their 
hands. ; ‘This man who was shrewd enough :to 
see the possibilities of such an order among 
Negroes secured the assistance of Dr. E. A. 
Willhiams, then residing in Cincinnati, who 
had previously led the fight of the Knights of 
Pythias in. Mississippit.and together with G. 
F. Bowles, W. L. Anderson and a few others 
organized the first lodge at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1899... The names chosen was the same as 
that of the white order with the addition of 
“Improved” and “Of the World,” making 
the. full title of the order read: ‘Improved 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. of 
the World,” 

The same year the Grand Lodge was or- 
ganized and a charter obtained from the state 
of Ohio. Through some oversight or error 
the charter when obtained read “Improved 
Order of Elks of the World,” and yet the or- 
ganization continued to operate under the 
name chosen, making no attempt.to alter the 
error of the charter until last year when a 
division in the order made it imperative. B. 
F. Howard became the first Grand Exalted 
Ruler elected, by his colleagues who had helped 
form, the.Grand Lodge.. Before the order was 
many months old, however, Mr. Howard 
began to show signs of that autocratic power 
which, has since almost disrupted the organiza- 
tion., His -first acts were to suspend some of 
his warmest supporters. In. fact those who 
had. made. him what he was. He alienated 
Dr. Williams who afterwards almost severed 
his connection with the order.. Mr. Anderson, 
one of his fellow incorporators, who is prop- 
rietor of a thriving“printing business in Cin- 
cinnati was. thrust aside, Mr. Howard choos- 
ing to give the printing of the Ritual and Con- 
stitution to a white firm rather than to 
Mr. Anderson whose figures on the job 
were lower. When the printed copies were 
distributed it was noted that a clause in the 
Constitution stated that Mr. Howard’s term 
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of office was to be ten years. In the original 
draft of the Constitution, so I have béen told, 
no such clause appeared. When the second 
Grand Lodge meeting, the highest authority 
in the order, came around, Mr. Howard 
packed it with his appointees and henchmen 
and ratified the printed instrument=by-a- big 
vote. By his arbitrary methods he;had driv 
en out.a set of decent men who hadAfeped to 
make the Order something worth ‘whiléfand 
had associated with himself a set-Sf~black 
legs and ignoramuses, with here and there a 
sprinkling of the good citizens. 

In this manner the thing dragged on until 
the year 1904 and 1905 brought new blood 
and a different kind of men.. The old lodges, 
only about twenty-five in number began to 
take on new life and new ones sprang up 
everywhere until at the Grand Lodge meeting 
in 1906, there were over 100 lodges it exist 
ence. The greatest growth of over 50 lodges 
came in the Grand Lodge year ending August 
1906. But thereby hangs a tale. 

At the annual meeting in 1905 held at 
Washington, D. C., some seventy odd lodges 
being represented, the clash of the new and 
the old constituents reached its head. The 
new men were straightforward, eager, honest 
and open. The older class wanted conceal- 
ment of actions, were unprogressive and dom- 
ineering. In a hotly contested balloting for 
the Grand Lodge session of 1906. between 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Chicago, Brooklyn won 
by a single vote. Fateful vote, for in that vote 
was the division of the flower of our secret 
orders. 

During the year the New York General As- 
sembly had passed a law known as the Grattan 
Law, aimed in a mild way at the Negro Elks. 
Under this law in the spring of 1906 several 
colored men in Rochester, Albany, and Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., were arrested on the charge of 
wearing the Elk head symbol of the order 
which is the same as the symbol of the B. P. 
O. E. In every instance they were released 
as being within their rights. Nevertheless 
Mr. Howard, Grand Exalted Ruler, decided 
to change the meeting to Columbus, Ohio, 
instead of Brooklyn, N. Y. The Brooklyn 
men naturally protested; and their protest 
being unheeded by the Grand Exalted Ruler, 
they commenced an agitation which resulted 
in a call to the lodges to come on to Brook- 
lyn. Some went to Columbus and some to 
Brooklyn. The writer was among the former, 
but he has since seen the error of his ways and 
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turned around. ~At present we are facing a 
situation, that} has existed in the Knights of 
Pythias since the early 80's, that of two sep- 
arate and distinct bodies, each with its regular 
organization and following. ‘The younger 
order of Elks which time is demonstrating, 
has not only every legal right, but also every 
moral right to existence is rapidly gaining 
ground and is adding to its membership both 
by drawing on the old order and by the insti- 
tution of new lodges everywhere. It. is pre- 
sided over by Dr, Wm. E. Atkins, of Hamp- 
ton, Va., a physician and banker of the highest 
standing in his state. Mr. Howard, the chief 
officer of the older branch resigned the posi- 
tion of messenger in the American Express 
Co.’s -ofice when the business of the order 
increased to such an extent as to’ yield him ‘a 
handsome revenue. This one fact brings out 
as nothing. else would, the difference that,.is 
taking place. in the» personnel: of the’ order. 
Dr.oArkins’ order meets in’ Chicago, in Aug- 
ust “While Mr. Howard goes ‘to some small 
city in Pennsylvania, .The .younger branch 
has. recently organized alodge inothe: Bermuda 
Islands: the first Elk lodge °ever “instituted orf 
British’ 'soil. 

Meantime, affairs in, Georgia .go.on-.apace. 
When New: York took the: tmitiative in: test 
ing’ the right of “Negroes to’ weat''Elks head 
pitts, ‘the ‘Fimpire’ state of the South had to 
follow. suit. So when. Mr. Wm. Driskell. of 
Atlanta went down to Macon,,Ga.,.:to in- 
stitute a lodge he was met with» an: injunction 
from a Macon judge restraining Him’ from 
initiating colored men as Elks. This was the 
beginning, of the suit now in the courts. The 
injunction was made permanent and>was ap- 
pealed ‘and ‘at present writing hangs in the 
balance.” In its final form it was sweeping 
enough, to include.all the lodges in the. state 
and: covered: every phase. of the matter. If 
the case is lost it means that no Negro in Geor- 
gia can again wear an Elk head or hold mem- 
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bership in a lodge. It means also that other 


Sosithern. states and. Ndrthern ones _.f00 are 


going to make*the same-attempts. It means 
that not only are Negro Elks unsafe anywhere 
in the country, but it means that Odd Fellows, 
Pythians and others will, in one way or an- 
other feel the force of the blow. The fight 
is not against the Elks alone, but is the be- 
ginning of a fight against all Negro organiza- 
tions, As such we ought to take the matter 
seriously and unite to fight now before it is too 
late. 

I have been often asked: What is the sec- 
ret of white opposition to Negro Elks? The 
answer. is, another question: What: is. the 
secret of all white opposition to the Negro? 
There is no opposition to Elks per sé. It is 
the old ever-recurring enigma of. obstruction 
in every new ayenue. ,Baffled inthe attempt 
to keep this order out of Negro hands as*ex- 
pressed “in its’ Constitution the opposition has 
hee’ probably mote acute than among other 
orders. But. the white man has this. to, learn: 
If, he wishes-to keep anything) hidden: from 
the Negro he must néver write it, never’speak 
it, and be! careful how hé ‘thinks it. ‘ There 
are too many Negroes who.are.both. white-and 
black, and yet neither....Then too white amen 
are susceptible tovinfluence; every mar has ‘his 
price, though not’ always in doHars' and cents. 

In concluding it is interesting to note that 
at;s least, one colored. man,-.Sam» Lucas, the 
veteran: actor, who’ partially’ denies the’ fact 
wa§ initiated into a white lodge, but that was 
before..the day.of.the revised. Constitution. 
The’ writer; too, ‘had “im his possession’ for’ a 
long time’ a White’ ritual with which he was 
comparing. the colored ritual. for..his,own en- 
lightenment. | But: that) too was before the 
recent’ law forbidding only one’ ‘copy’ to a 
lodge, As.asidelight on American; color con- 
ditions the secret seciety struggles are of more 
than passing interest. 
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Like the page on which we write, 
Every day comes spotless white 
From the Great Unseen: 


Let us use the hours with care, 
That no blurs the:scroll may bear— 
3ut.a record, clean, 
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The German war against the Hottentots of South- 
West Africa has been ended. It was a long and 
costly war, beginning as it did in November, 1903, 
and not ending until March of this year. The 
conclusion of peace was another one of those cases 
where the lion and the lamb have lain down to- 
gether—but, as usual, “the poor little brack sheep” 
is on the inside of the shaggy and ferocious white 
lion. Germany has had to almost depopulate the 
Hottentot country in order to conquer the people. 

This year Winter lingered long in the lap of 
Spring. While all of us would have preferred that 
the seasons would learn and maintain their places, 
still most of us accepted the unseasonably cold 
weather philosophically. The three classes of people 
who lost their temper and abused the weather man 
were the farmers, the baseball fans and the Spring 
poets. 

The Negroes of Mobile, Ala., are preparing to 
open a “National Negro Fair.’ The present 
management announces that the fair will be held 
in the falls of 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910. The 
Association behind the fair is incorporated under 
the laws of the state of Alabama and its presi- 
dent, Rev. H. N. Newsome, D. D., is pushing the 
work in a business-like manner. The object of the 
fair is to promote Negro industry. 

The Dominican Congress ratified the new treaty 
between Santo Domingo and the United States on 
May 3. The ratification of the treaty makes the 
United States the legal trustee of Santo Domingo’s 
customs collections. It will be remembered that 
for the last two years the customs of the turbulent 
little republic had been collected by a special agent 
of Mr. Roosevelt. Fifty-five per cent of these 
receipts were placed in a New York bank while 
45 per cent. was turned over to the Dominican 
government. The present arrangement insures 
Santo Domingo’s creditors of their money, but we 
are not so sure that this is not a dangerous step 
for the little republic. Uncle Sam has gone into 
the land-grabbing business recently and almost 
any excuse will make an opening for him to raise 
his flag over the Antilles. 

An Irish International Exhibit opened in Dublin 
on May 4. It purports to be a picture of Irish 
development and progress. It is said that the 
exposition is of great beauty and extent. It must 
not be supposed that the Irish people are united 
on this show, for that is not the case. The “Sein 
Finn” or Gelic League is bitterly denouncing the 
exposition and are persuading people to not visit 
Dublin at this time. The animosity of some of 
the Irish has been excited because the fair is not 
exclusively Irish. They claim that its so-called 
international character is a sham and that it is an 
English show on Irish soil. 

There were several serious anti-European riots 
in some parts of British East India in May. An- 
other mutiny like that of 1857 is feared by the 
English. The British in East India number about 
200,000 and yet this small number of officers and 


soldiers hold in subjection for the British Empire 
more than 300,000,000 people. Western education 
has acted like a ferment on every people it has ever 
touched. It is not to be marvelled at therefore 
that all Asia is waking up. 

It was announced at Johns Hopkins University 
of Baltimore last month that Sir William Ramsay 
of Cambridge University had discovered a process 
whereby copper could be made by the chemical 
union of sodium, lithium and potassium. The ele- 
ments combine, according to Sir William, under a 
radium vapor treatment and give as a result a 
copper sulphate product which is readily broken 
down into copper. This discovery, if true, will 
have a tremendous commercial value. It will 
reduce the price of copper enormously. 

The Jamestown Tri-centennial Exposition was 

opened April 26, with a crowd of from 100,000 to 
125,000 visitors present. ‘There was a great display 
of naval power on the waters around Jamestown, 
but the Exposition was quite unready for the open- 
ing on land. President Roosevelt made one of his 
characteristic addresses on’ the occasion. 
. Peace has been restored between Salvador and 
Nicaragua once more. This war which lasted for 
several months was said to have been started over 
a Georgia mule. It appears that somebody in 
Salvador stole a mule from a high muck-a-muck in 
Nicaragua. Nicaragua demanded the return of 
the mule with an official apology. Salvador was 
too slow in complying with this demand from her 
sister republic and as a result diplomatic relations 
were terminated and the bantam republics flew at 
each others’ combs. 

Probably there have been more earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions in the last six years than there 
have been since the days of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. 

San Francisco is having a hard time of it. The 
earthquake, the fire, the anti-Japanese agitation, 
the Schmitz-Ruef corruption gang and now the 
street car strike. Surely this city must have com- 
mitted some terrible sin in the past. 

Henry D. MaclIver who died in New York on 
May 6 had been in more battles as a soldier than 
any name known in history. During his life of 
66 years he had fought under 18 different flags 
and had been in a thousand battles, sieges and 
skirmishes. MacIver had fought in Europe, the 
United States, Asia, Central and South America 
and figuratively speaking, had been wounded time 
without number. Fifty years ago he was an en- 
sign at the seige of Jhansi, East India, the year 
of the Indian mutinies. He fought under Gari- 
baldi as a lieutenant in the war for Italy’s independ- 
ence. He was a lieutenant in the confederate army 
under Stonewall Jackson. Fresh from war when the 
Confederacy came to an end, he hurried to Mexico 
to enlist as a soldier under Maximilian. At the 
close of the Mexican war he crossed the ocean and 
joined the rebel Cretes. He was in the long and 
bloody Cuban war. He fought under Napoleon III 
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in the war with Prussia. His last service was 
under the flag of Servia. He had just completed 
the writing of the story of his adventurous life 
when he died. The advancing peace of the world 
was gradually robbing him of his trade. 

Elder J. M. Webb, a Negro preacher of Seattle, 
Washington, says in answer to Tillman, Graves, 
Vardaman and Dixon that “History shows that the 
ancestors of the Negro race gathered the first wood 
of civilizaion and also struck the first match of 
knowledge to it. They kept it burning for over 
2,000 years.” Elder Webb seems not to be aware 


of the fact that the white man has appropriated 
to his race everything that the Hamites, Cushites 
and other African peoples ever did. If it can be 
proved that the Zulus ever did anything wonderful 
in history, forthwith the white man will prove 
that Zulus are white people. 

Last year 1,100,735 immigrants came to our 
shores. This broke all previous records. The 
record for the New Year has been unusually high. 
In the month of May alone more than 150,000 
people came to America. In a single day 20,000 
foreigners entered the harbor of New York. 








A Negro’s Conduct in a North- 


ern University 3y w.m. MILLER 








}HE biography of those who try 
and succeed is an inspiration to 
those who would. Surely, no 
race was ever more in need of 
encouragement and _ inspiration 
than the despised Negro. His 
poverty is a dearth of respect and encourage- 

ment. For centuries he has been taught to 

disrespect self and to regard his race with 
doubt and suspicion. The pedant and bigot 
is ever present to deride, hinder and discour- 
age; never-the-less, the Negro is courageously 
struggling upward. In every line of human 
endeavor he is taking a stand beside the most 
talented of his “more favored brethren.” That 
young Negroes are showing themselves su- 
perior to the “superior,” at leading American 

Institutions of learning, is a brilliant ray of 

hope to us amid all our trials and perplexities. 

The college career of these young men is 

prophetic of an active and large part in the 

uplift of an aspersed race. 

Of the young men now appearing upon the 
horizon none seem to us to have the elements 
more auspiciously combined to deevlop un- 
daunted and sagacious leadership than Eugene 
J. Marshall, at present a student at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Marshall was born 
at Detroit, Michigan. He is a graduate of 
the Detroit Central High School; also of the 
University of Michigan Law School. After 
his graduation from the University of Wis- 
consin he expects to do post-graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota. Mr. Marshall 
has won much honor as an orator and de- 


bater. 








i. 





EUGENE MARSHALL. 


He at one time represented the Detroit 
Central High School in oratory and secured 
second place in the state championship coa- 
test for Michigan. He was also captain one 
year of the debating team that represented the 
Detroit Central High School House of Rep- 
resentatives against Orchard Lake Academy. 
He was class orator in Law Department of 
the University of Michigan three years in suc- 
cession and represented the University of 
Michigan in the Northern Oratorical League 
contest at Minneapolis in May, 1903. The 
League is composed of the Universities of 
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Michigan, Chicago, Northwestern, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Oberlin. Mr. Mar- 
shall won second prize in this League and also 
the Chicago Alumnae Medical for excellency 
in oratory and the Frank B. Lowden Testi- 
monial of seventy-five dollars. 

He represented the University of Wiscon- 
sin in the Hamilton Oratorical Contest at 
Chicago, January 11, 1905, and won first 
place by the unanimous decision of the judges. 
The Hamilton Oratorical League is composed 
of the Universities of Chicago, Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Oberlin, Minnesota, North- 
western and Knox. The prize is one hundred 
dollars and life membership in the Hamilton 
club at Chicago. His popularity and orator- 
ical ability elected him captain of the debating 
team to represent the Phoimathia Society in 
its annual joint debate with Hesperia. The 
annual Joint Debate at the University of Wis- 
consin is the great forensic contest of the col- 
lege year and has been held annually for the 
last thirty-seven years. Phiomathia won. A 
life size picture of Mr. Marshall adorns the 
walls of Phiomathia. Again he was elected a 
member of the team to debate with Nebraska 
on April 5, 1907. What is more remarkable, 
is the fact that notwithstanding all of the hon- 
ors won, Mr. Marshall has worked his way 
through college by doing work of the most 
laborious and even menial kind, such as wait- 
ing on table, tending furnaces and taking care 
of horses. 

The Hamilton contest, considered in all of 
its phases, is perhaps the most complete test 
in oratory. The victor in this contest must 
be a rhetorician, keen in observation, profound 
in thought and a fluent speaker, an orator in 
the broadest and best sense. The eight leading 
Universities in the Middle West are repre- 
sented. Each University selects from among 
its students the one most proficient as a writer 
and orator; these picked men submit orations 
to be passed upon by a committee representing 
the Hamilton club. The most cogent of 
these, estimated as to thought and general lit- 
erary ability, are choosen to speak before the 
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Hamilton club. The most effective and im- 
pressive speaker is awarded a prize of one hun- 
dred dollars and life membership in the Ham- 
ilton club at Chicago. Mr. Marshall won 
this rigorous contest by the unanimous deci- 
sion of the judges. He is not only a finished 
orator; he is considered by professors and 
students to be the most reliable all around de- 
bater at the University of Wisconsin, a school 
with a student body of over three thousand. 
His effectiveness in debate was shown recently 
when his keen perception and calmness in a 
three minutes speech of rebuttal, won a debate 
when it was conceded to have been lost. Be- 
sides his native ability he is a prodigious and 
tireless worker. All in all he is most peculiar- 
ly equipped to do and fight for the vested 
rights of American citizens. 

“The color line belts the world. The 
problem of the twentieth century is the prob- 
lem of the color line.” Manhood, not color, 
must be the criterion by which men are meas- 
ured in the coming years. What is of greater 
moment? What is fraught with more gen- 
uine good, not only for the Negro; but for 
human brotherhood than the right settlement, 
for all time, of this great moral principle. 
DuBois and many great Negroes, like him, 
have begun well the battle. They are relent- 
lessly and fearlessly attacking that propaganda 
that would stultify the stifle a race because of 
the color of the skin. In this gallant fight 
they are elevating the race to respectability; 
and are making an honored name that will re- 
main ever dear in the grateful memory of fu- 
ture generations. Their forces are being aug- 
mented by strong young men of the caliber 
and stamina of Mr. Marshall. Men, who in 
college have shown themselves superior even 
to the picked men of the dominant race, can 
be relied upon in the “irrepresible conflict” 
that is surely forming. As often as we look into 
the lives of such young men we feel assured 
that ere long the race will reach that high 
plane which God intended the Negro should 
occupy. 
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De F ores t By WILLIAM PICKENS 








}U GUENOTS three centuries and 
a half ago in nervous France began 
a struggle which stretched over a 
century through ten wars,—nay, 
and continued for one hundred 
and fifty years more, reaching a 
culmination with the political eruption in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. It was 
a struggle for the Liberty of Conscience, 
which goes hand in hand with personal and 
political liberty. In 1508 they wrung from 
Henry of Navarre the Edict of Nantes, which 
gave them a partial freedom. But the fight 

continued. The war that had been started on 
rising Protestantism by the Duc de Guise, 

Catherine de Medici, and the Catholic 
Church, was continued by other Guises, 
Jesuits, weak monarchs and bigots. And in 
1685 Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nan- 
tes. So in the 17th and 18th centuries the 
Huguenots, ‘the Puritans of France,” vigor- 
ously pursued what is to a true patriot the 
last sad measure of relief from the oppressor, 
—expatriation. To England, to the Nether- 
lands, to Germany, to the wilds of America, 
to anywhere that God might be honored above 
the priest and the religious demagog. 

TALLADEGA trustees, teachers and stu- 
dents, three years ago, with enthusiastic and 
solemn ceremony, dedicated to the cause of 

Christian education an edifice. It is a model 
red pressed-brick college Chapel with an audi- 
ence capacity of one thousand. On the plain 
white corner stone thereof is the simple in- 
scription: 











“DEFOREST” 
1879—1896. 

And these two bits of history, dear reader, 
so different in time and place and circum- 
stances, have yet a common link. In the 17th 
century when one million of the best and 
studiest citizens of France were fleeing per- 
secution, some of them came to America, to 
Connecticut. They left behind their native 
land, many of their friends, much of their 
property, and the weak princes and the wicked 
priests; they brought along their enterprising 
spirit and their unconquerable independence. 
Seven generations later in the direct line of 
their descendants there was born (1833) in 
South Edmesten, N. Y.. HENERY SWIFT 
DEFOREST. 


The boy’s parents were “pioneers” from 
Connecticut. His father was a farmer and 
too poor to pay for a college education, but 
permitted the lad to carry out his own cher- 
ished plan in that direction. Young DeForest 
acordingly fitted himself for college in the 
Delaware Literary Institute at Franklin, N. 
J., supporting himself by teaching and farm 
work in vacation. He entered Yale Univer- 
sity in 1853 and graduated in 1857, ranking 
above one hundred of his one hundred and 
six classmates. 

Then like most young college graduates he 
was long unsettled as to his future occupa- 
tion. It is said that he felt “‘constrained” 
to become a minister of the Christian religion, 
but for a while he opposed his will to this con- 
straining conscience, as he had marked out for 
himself another course in life. However this 
“constraint” led him to spend the following 
vear in the Yale Theological Seminary,—and 
then the opposing wish led him to Beloit Col- 
lege as tutor. Again after two years the un- 
subduable “constraint” carried him as student 
to the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York,—and again the opposing wish led him 
to accept a tutorship in Yale (1861). 

These were stirring times, and the begin- 
ning of an eventful history for his country 
and of an interesting career for DeForest. 
In 1863 occurred an incident which shows 
the character of the man. In the Old State 
House at New Haven his name was among 
those drawn from the drafting box for serv- 
ice in the Civil War. Immediately his pupils 
made up the necessary sum of money to pur- 
chase a substitute and urged him to accept it. 
He refused, saving, “J must go.” He insisted 
that it was a duty to his country which a 
three hundred dollar substitute could not pay, 
and as a private soldier he shouldered his mus- 
ket in the 11th Connecticut volunteers. This 
act naturally elicited the admiration of the 
public and Gov. Buckingham at once made 
him Chaplain of the regiment. 

He stayed by the Gospel and the gun until 
mustered out with honor at City Point, Va., 
in Dee. 186s. 

By this time the “constraining conscience” 
seems to have gotten decidedly the better of 
his obstinate will, and he re-entered Yale 
Theological Seminary frim which he was 
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called immediately to a pastorate in Des 
Moines, Ia. His good work here not only 
bore fruit throughout his own life, but as we 
shall show later, is still bearing fruit in the 
lives of the people among whom his lot was 
finally cast. He was so fortunate as to be 
married in 1869 to Miss Anna M. Robbins. 
After he had successfully pastored several dif- 
ferent churches in this state, in 1879 the sec- 
retaries of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion were so fortunate as to secure his accept- 
ance of the Presidency of Talladega College. 

And, behold, now was his life placed into 
an environment which truly tries men’s souls. 
Had there been any doubt theretofore as to 
what was his metal and his mettle, it would 
soon have been found out now. There is no 
other position of strife and honor in this land 
which will prove a truer test of a man’s 
character than such a position as he then as- 
sumed in the South. It is a position calculated 
to find in a man the weak spot which neither 
New York, Yale, the Army, nor Iowa pas- 
torships had found. For, I need not in- 
form you, some men are sane and sound on 
every other question of law and life under 
the sun, but insane and unsound when it comes 
to the “Negro Question” of the southern 
United States. This is the rock on which 
the staunchest of ships have gone to pieces. 
Some men are consistent moral philosophers 
until they strike this question, when their 
moral system collapses. Some are great logi- 
cians, but when they apply their syllogisms 
to this mazy question logic fails completely. 
Some are unquestioned and exceptional Chris- 
tian heroes, but when they strike this con- 
taminated atmosphere Christian principles be- 
come “a creed outworn.” And so to many 
men the race question in this country appears 
exceedingly “different.” 

But to DeForest’s mind the same principles 
were needed in the South in a Negro school 
which were needed anywhere else in the world 
under similar conditions. All the principles 
of moral and intellectual growth, and the 
social ideals which were serviceable in any 
similar place, he deemed appropriate here. 
All his recorded sayings to the black students, 
his written circulars to the black people of 
the community and to the white people of 
the North, clearly demonstrate this trait of 
character. When he came from a _ white 
church in Iowa to a black school in Alabama, 
his ideals of human life remained unchanged. 

He was consistent. 
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Some probable causes of his very great 
sympathy for the people among whom he 
came to live and work, are not far to seek. 
Upon his youthful mind had doubtlessly been 
impressed the history and meaning of the 
struggle for liberty by his own Huguenot an- 
cestors. ‘Then, too, he had been a poor boy 
and compelled to labor for an education in 
much the same way as most of his Negro 
pupils. It is said that we can never truly 
sympathize with another’s condition unless 
we have had an experience at least very sim- 
ilar to his. And that children show less sym- 
pathy for aged parents than aged parents show 
for their young cildren, is not due to any 
natural ingratitude in young people, but it is 
because aged parents have once been young 
children, while young children 
yet been aged parents. 

His wife gives this a favorite sentiment of 
his: “I had rather have the love and grati- 
tude of the poor people I am trying to uplift, 
than the friendship and esteem of those who 
are opposed to the work.” So I need not tell 
you that the black people loved him. Black 
people are quick to love anyhow. The other 
day a black woman who had been an invalid 
for years, even in DeForest’s time, said that 
“as regularly as the New Year came, the good 
man, with some useful, well-chosen gift, came 
across my threshold.” His personal influence 
reached the humblest. 

Another favorite way of his for reaching 
the people of the community, both black and 
white, was through little printed circulars 
on timely practical subjects. His thoughts 
are pithy and clothed in plain words: the 
reader never thinks of the words. Many of 
his little pamphlets would do honor to a 
proverb-maker. Witness this from a cu- 
cular on “Get Homes:” “The rolling stone 
gathers no moss, and a roving tenant will 
never live in comfort. Cain was a vagabond, 
and vagabonds are apt to be Cainites. They 
neither keep themselves nor their brother. 
Even a horse knows the worth of home and 
he needs no whip when his head is turned to- 
wards the stable. The driver ought to have 
a strong longing for his hearth-stone and 
family.” And in a circular to ‘the people” 
on “Foresight” he says: ‘Foresight never 
burns green wood or cuts the morning sup- 
ply after sundown. Like Solomon’s ant, it 
provides its meat in the summer, and gathers 
its fruit in the harvest. It takes advantage of 
the market and buys when goods are cheapest. 


have never 
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It never gets wood by the stick, flour by the 
quart, coal by the bushel or soap by the cake. 
It keeps a full store house, and knows in ad- 
vance what will be needed.” In these neatly 
balanced, proverbial sentences we see the deep 
influence of certain parts of the Old Testa- 
ment upon his mind. 

Those who knew him as students testify to 
the power of his personal influence upon their 


lives. He laid before them three dangerous: 


D’s for their eschewment: Dirt, Debt, and 
the Devil.’”’ They say that he urged them to 
the HIGHEST; he believed unapologetically 
in the higher education of Negroes. And 
he could not, any more than can we, refrain 
from a little humorous sarcasm when he saw 
the illogical deductions on the subject of 
Negro education. Said he: “It was once be- 
lieved that a /ittle learning is a dangerous 
thing, but it is now held that much learning 
is perilous to the Negro.” 

And so he labored on, consistently, happily. 
Like most men who do things, his labor was 
not confined to the one particular field, but he 
was more or less actively connected with many 
of the great educational and missionary move- 
ments of the country at large. 

Has Nature endowed some men of genius 
with premonitions of their death? Does she 
give to these busy favorites of hers forewarn- 
ings that the time-limit of their activities is 
near and that they must labor and labor 
rapidly if their life work is to be done in 
time,—premonitions which they themselves 
do not comprehend with their intellects, but 
which nevertheless have an influence upon 
their lives and actions?—lIt seems so. For 
what made Schiller turn out so many excel- 
lent works between 1800 and 1805? What 
made Paul Laurence Dunbar, while the 
“white plague” was devouring the tissue of 
his lungs, in the last fleeting days of his too 
short life, sing so constantly and so well? 
Like Philomela transformed and defying the 
rape of Death with the immortality of song, 
President DeForest in the last year of his 
life, says his wife, manifested a greater desire 
than ‘ever to fill every day and minute with 
work. 

A week ago I incidentally picked up in the 
Talladega College Library an old edition of 
the Latin poet Horace. Turning leisurely 
through the Odes I was attracted by the 
character of the marginal notes and notations. 
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The contents of the passages underlined and 
noted soon convinced me that the original pos- 
sessor of that book was a close student both 
of classic lore and of human nature. How 
characteristic are marginal notes, whether in 
the Bible, in Shakespeare, or in Horace! In 
one of the Odes I found underlined the fol- 
lowing protest against laziness and idleness: 

“Crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops.” 

(Dire dropsy increases by self-indulgence. ) 
Turning on and on, I found noted in the Ars 
Poetica: 

“Debemur morti nos nostraque.” 
(We and all we possess are doomed to death.) 
And who was this student making haste to 
accomplish a work against the day of doom? 
With a natural curiosity I turned to the fly 
leaf read the name 
“H. S. DeForest.” 

But labor and hurry as he would, Death, 
who this same poet Horace says knocks im- 
partially at the huts of the poor or the castles 
of the rich, overtook him in midwinter, in ap- 
parent good health, and in the midst of a busy 
life. Seized by an apoplectic stroke on Satur- 
day, January 25, 1896, on Monday the 27th 
he died. 

“Has he left you a legacy?” This ques- 
tion was asked of the Talladega students two 
days later in the old college chapel by Dr. A. 
F. Beard, a Yale classmate of the deceased. 

He had left the chief of legacies, the im- 
measurable fruits of a well-spent life. And 
immediately the Alumni suggested a “De- 
Forest Memorial,” which was realized eight 
years later in a beautiful Chapel. 

In this latter year his life bore fruit also 
in a very material way. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars were left to the college in 1904 
by a personal friend and admirer of Pres. De- 
Forest and a member of his church in Des 
Moines. 

A man’s friends always speak well of him, 
—especially when he is dead. But it is wor- 
thy of mention that when DeForest fell even 
“those who were opposed to the work” paid 
tribute to his memory. Among the many 
laudations of his friends, however, was a 
sentence which has been carved upon his 
tomb: 

“HE LIVED FOR OTHERS.” 
Talladega College, 
Talladega, Alabama. 














° By SILAS X. FLOYD 
W ayside A CASKET MADE FOR TWO 








I believe every word of what I shall here write. 
I hasten to make this statement, because I feel 
sure that the disposition of most people in these 
days and times is not to give credence to things 
which strike them as improbable, or for which 
no satisfactory explanation can be found in nature 
or philosophy. To be sure, there are a great many 
people, with no experience in the study of the 
laws of evidence and no training in methods of 
research, who are likely to accept—who do accept— 
as God’s truth whatever is past comprehension or 
lacks proof, especially if it be vague, transcendental, 
mysterious. In all ages the supernatural has exer- 
cised an qlmost irrsistible fascination over minds 
of a certain cast, and the extremity of self-decep- 
tion to which many of its victims have been car- 
ried has been frequently shown. But most peo- 
ple, I feel certain, cannot thus be hoodwinked, 
obfuscated, deceived. Personally I believe that, in 
spite of their excellent ethics, there is a good deal 
of spurious philosophy in theosophy, metap- 
sychosis, Christian Science, metaphysical science, 
Babism, and other similar cults. I believe thor- 
oughly, I believe honestly, that most of their teach- 
ings are utter assumption, spun moonshine, and— 
where they can be at all understood—I believe their 
theories to be baseless, unproved, and quite imagina- 
‘tive. But for all that, I confess humbly that I really 
believe every word of the strange story which I 
shall here record. The story itself was told to me 
by an old undertaker of the name of Samuel 
Mason, a very near friend of mine, in whose in- 
tegrity and veracity I had reason to have implicit 
confidence. For nearly forty years consecutively 
Samuel Mason had been engaged in the gruesome 
business of burying the deceased citizens of Amity- 
ville—men, women and children, good, bad and 
indifferent. He was an elder in the church, and, 
although I am free to say that he was a very 
loquacious old man, he was never in the habit of 
telling such yarns as one might expect to hear 
from a sailor or shoemaker—that is to say, jokes, 


canards, lies. It was a long-established custom 
of mine, at the day’s end, to drop around to 
Samuel’s place and enjoy his conversation. One 


night, just for the sake of keeping the talk from 
lagging, I happened to ask him, what, as an under- 
taker, was the strangest case that ever came under 
his immediate supervision. In answer to that 
question, Samuel told me the following story. And, 
as I have already said, I believe it—every word 
of it. 

“Well,” said Samuel, “the strangest case that I 
ever had anything to do with was that of old 
Professor Yadkins. You certainly have heard much 
about him yourself, if you do not remember him. 
For more than a quarter of a century, prior to 
his coming to live in Amityville, he had served as 
Professor of Ethics and Christian Evidences in our 
State University. When he came to our town, 
he was already an old man—perhaps he was 


seventy or more. At the time of his retire- 
ment from the University, he was allowed a small 
pension by the Board of Trustees, partly on ac- 
count of his long and distinguished service and 
partly also on account of his age and his feeble 
condition. This pension, though not very large, 
was amply sufficient to sustain him and his aged 
wife as long as they lived. Professor Yadkins 
spent most of his time in his little library among 
his books. When not engaged in this way, if his 
health permitted, he might be seen early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon taking a walk out 
into the country among the trees and birds. Occa- 
sionally he would come down town, and, on these 
trips, he frequently dropped in to see me. In 
this way I became very well acquainted with him; 
in fact, I became very much attached to him. Well, 
one day on one of his visits to my shop, the old 
Professor, after talking for a short while about 
other things, stopped short and, looking me full in 
the face, said, in a calm, business-like, matter-of- 
fact manner,— 

“Mr. Mason, I would like to know if you could 
furnish me with a nice black cloth casket large 
enough for two people?’ 

““T never saw such a thing, Professor,’ I said, 
‘—in fact I never heard of one; but I suppose I 
could have one made for you.’ 

“Well,” he answered, ‘I’d like to have one, and 
I guess I’d better place my order with you now, 
so as to be ready against the time when it shall 
be needed.’ 

“Of course, at first I was surprised; then I was 
dumbfounded; and finally I laughed outright. The 
idea seemed so ridiculous to me. ‘In the name 
of sense,’ I said, ‘Professor, what use can you ever 
make of a casket big enough for two?’ 

“‘“Oh! I don’t mind telling you,’ he said—still 
calm, still deliberate. ‘My wife and I are going to 
die on the same day, and it is our desire to be 
buried side by side in the same cofin—that’s all!’ 

“At this I was filled with astonishment. I had 
a thousand thoughts in a moment’s time, it seemed 
to me. But, without my saying a word and as 
if in answer to my thoughts, the Professor said, 
‘Don’t think that I’m crazy, now; and don’t think 
that my wife and I are contemplating murder or 
suicide. I assure you, Mr. Mason, that, when we 
die, we shall die from natural causes. We already 
know all the circumstances that are to attend our 
death, except the time. We know neither the day 
nor the hour, but everything else is plain, very 
plain, to my wife and me. We are going to die 
on the same day and within the same hour. My 
wife knows it and I know it, but we shall do 
nothing to hasten the event. Our present lot in 
life is as happy as can be, and we often say that 
we believe that there are no two people in all 
the world who understand each other one-half so 
well as we, or who are quite so happy as we.’ 

“From the way that he spoke, I could tell that 
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he meant every word’he said. He spoke like a 
man who speaks with conviction—straight from the 
shoulder, no beating around the bush with him. 
Well, to make a long story short, then and there, 
after giving me the dimensions and so forth. to- 
gether with an elaborate description of the trim- 
mings for the inside and outside, Professor Yad- 
kins placed an order with me for a casket big 
enough for two people. He did it all with the 
air of a man bargaining for a house and lot 
or for a new horse and buggy. ; 

“When _we had finished the business side of 
the interview, in spite of myself, I found that I 
was still interested in—what I considered to be— 
his foolish notion. So I said to him,— 

“Professor, how do you know that 
your wife are going to die together?’ 

eg didn’t say,’ interrupted the professor, ‘that 
we would die together. I said we would die on 
the same day, and that we desired to be buried 
together.’ 

“Well,” I corrected, “how do you know that 
you and your wife are going to die the same 
day?’ 

“Pll tell you. For fifty long years my wife 
and I have been walking together down the Way 
of Life. We have come so far and have traveled 
so faithfully that we know a great many things 
which are unknown to, and which cannot be known 
to, ordinary mortals. By ordinary mortals I mean 
people who have not been so constant, so stead- 
fast, so sympathetic, nor so true to each other in 
their journeyings as we have been. For fifty years 
my wife and I have lived together as one. Mark 
you, Mr. Mason, I say as one. And, if for fifty 
years we have been living together as one, don’t you 
think it high time weaere one? Easy men dream 
that the twain are made one at the marriage altar 
—but it isn’ so. Two hearts—two souls—do not, 
cannot, become one, or become a composite soul, all 
at once: they must grow into oneness. Hand in 
hand, my wife and I have come down Life’s Pil- 
grimage with such love and joy and trust in each 
other that to-day even our very faces wear the 
self-same look. Speak to my wife, Mr. Mason— 
let anybody speak to my wife—about anything, on 
any question, she will say in substance the same 
thing that I should say, if spoken to in the same 
way. Speak to me—ask me anything—and I will 
reply in almost the same words that my wife would 
use, if addressed in the same manner. For a 
half century, by little and little, my wife’s soul 
has in part been in process of transference to mine, 
or in process of transfusion with mine. Her mere 
presence has been elevation, purification, sanctity 
to me. For half a century, by little and little, my 
own soul has in part been in process of transference 
to my wife’s, or in process of transfusion with 
hers. My wife says that somehow her long con- 
tact with me has wrought out a complete moral 
and spiritual transformation in her. By little and 
little, by slow degrees, our intercourse has been 
so close and so pure from the beginning that 
recognizable bits of my own soul have appeared 
in my wife’s nature, and I myself have been con- 
scious for many years that bits of my wife’s soul 
have appeared in my own nature. All along the 
Way there has been going on between us a process 
of exchange, or of interchange—of assimilation, of 


you and 


fusion, of growing into one. I do not know how 
this has been accomplished. It is a miracle that 
no phenomena in nature, no process in chemistry, 
and no chapter in necromancy can ever help us 
to begin to understand. But, Mr. Mason, inability 
to account for facts, or inability to explain facts, 
does not change them. I know that I have been 
changed into my wife’s image or likeness and 
that she has been changed into mine; or, if not that, 
then I know that it is most certainly true that we 
think as one, we speak as one, and we act as one. 
I have become like Her, whom I have habitually 
admired, and she has become like me, whom she has 
habitually admired. We two are ONE. In our case, 
at least, metapsychosis is a fact. I have never tried 
to account for it. I have never tried to analyze 
or explain it. I do not know whether it is to be 
attributed to some unknown cause of an occult 
character, nor do I know whether it can be ac- 
counted for on some purely natural basis. But my 
wife and I daily thank the Giver of All Good that 
we enjoy this great happiness—this wonderful bliss 
—of knowing each other, of understanding each 
other, perfectly, perfectly. It is strange, it is pe- 
culiar, it is well-nigh incredible. When I am ab- 
sent from my wife—that is to say, when I am out 
of her presence—she knows exactly every place 
I visit, knows exactly everything I say, knows ex- 
actly everything I do. Now, I don’t say that she 
thinks or guesses or supposes. I say she knows— 
she knows. I’ve tried it a hundred times, and 
my wife is always able to tell my whole history, 
even to the minutest detail, from the time I kiss 
her “good-bye” until I return and kiss her again. 
And likewise I know everything my wife says 
and does during my absence, and I know every 
place she visits, if she happens to go any place. 
Nor is this all. There is not a thought in 
mind but my wife can tell me precisely what it 
is before I utter it with my lips. Just so, any 
day, it is no trouble to me to tell my wife what 
she is thinking about, or what she has thought. 
In doing this, it is never necessary for us, as with 
so-called professional thought-readers, to touch one 
another’s hands nor establish any sort of physical 
contact whatsoever between us. What we do, Mr. 
Mason, is apparently done without volition or ef- 
fort on the part of either of us. It is queer, it is 
profound, it is inunderstandable. To be one in 
this way, is a Perfection achieved, I believe, by but 
few, but I verily think it is a Perfection which may 
be attained by any two people who will march 
along Life’s Way, hand in hand, united, each one 
thoroughly imbued with a burning and _never- 
ceasing desire to know’ the other, to love and serve 
the other, as wife and I have done. To be one 
in this way is Heaven itself realized among things 
mutable.’ 

“‘Now, Mr. Mason, I’m coming to the answer 
to your question. Such progress have we made 
along the Way—so far have we come—that my 
wife and I possess not only perfect knowledge of 
what immediately concerns each other in the 
present and perfect knowledge of what has con- 
cerned us in the recent past, but in many things 
we are able to look ahead and see things and 
know things that concern us in the future. For 
obvious reasons, it would be very unwise for me 
to speak of those things now; in truth, from the 
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viewpoint of my wife and myself, it would be 
unlawful to speak of them. . The only thing I 
am unwilling to tell cotcerning our future, which 
stands before us like an open book, is that my wife 
and I are going to pass to our rest on the same 
day and within the same hour. And why should 
it not be so, Mr. Mason? Why should it not be 
so with us, I mean? How would it be possible 
for one or other of us, having but one soul or a 
composite soul between us, how would it be possible 
for either of us to remain longer upon earth after 
our soul passes into eternity?’ 

“Professor Yadkins talked so long and so earn- 
estly that he actually became animated—a thing 
quite unusual for him—in explaining to me the 
wonderful relationship of his wife and himself. I 
was awed, astounded, overwhelmed. I said noth- 
ing to the old man, because I didn’t know what 
to say. I simply sat and looked far off and won- 
dered. I said nothing, and soon afterwards the 
Professor took his leave. 

“Well, I got the casket ready all right. It 
suited the Professor. He brought his wife to see 
it. It suited her. It was paid for, and I packed 
it away “to be ready,” to use the Professor’s own 
words, “against the time when it should be needed.” 

“Now, Floyd, I don’t know anything about 
Theosophy, or Psychical Research, or Premonitions, 


or Occultism, or anything of that kind, but—I give 
you my solemn word—here’s what happened. Six 
or eight months after Professor Yadkins ordered 
the casket, his wife took down with typhoid fever, 
She was sick only a matter of eight or nine days. 
One day Professor Yadkins had come down town 
to Payne’s drug-store to have a prescription filled, 
According to the testimony of credible eye-witnesses 
when the druggist handed the Professor the medi. 
cint, the old Professor stopped short, put the pack- 
age on the counter, looked up, and, with a smile 
on his’ face, said, ‘Rest! Rest! At last!’ 
Saying which, he dropped suddenly to the floor, 
and died in the twinkling of an eve. It was 
exactly ten minutes past one o'clock in the after- 
noon, so the druggist stated, and it was soon after- 
wards told by the physician in charge of the 
case that that was exactly the time when Mrs, 
Yadkins died at home more than a mile away. 

“I buried them in our little cemetery up on 
the hill, and used for that purpose the casket made 
for two about which I have told you. You must 
go out and see their grave some day. It is near 
gate No, 2 on the South side. It is marked by a 
simple granite bowlder, on which is inscribed the 
names of the deceased, the date of their death, and 


this beautiful sentiment: ‘Love is inseparable.” 





TO JOSEPH B. FORAKER 


By James D. Corrothers. 


THE COUNTRY FARM 


By A. Ashburn 





We hail thee, valiant chieftain from the West! 
Lo! twenty years we've seen thee dare to be 
A knight! Tho’ some might stoop to sly 

necromancy 

For power in statehood, still thy soul’s high 

quest 

Was honor for the land thine honor blessed, 

. And justice for her sons of every degree. 
Branding great wrongs and false “diplo- 

macy,” 

Crusader, thou hast served thy country best! 
The race must die that hath no noble men; 

Ideals, not idols, make a people great! 

“Do justice, tho’ the heavens fall!” again 

The Roman cail that roused the listless state 
Thou sound’st, and, crying: “Shame to give 

men less!” 
Hast put thy race on trial by nobleness. 


406 Mass. Ave. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


There’s no place so healthy 
For the poor or the wealthy, 
As the old-time country farm 
The abode of much pleasure, 
At work or at leisure, 


I'he source of many a charm. 


In the beautiful spring 

When the birdies all sing, 

And the trees are of emerald green, 
Whose heart does not quake, 

As the little leaves shake 

And the budding flowers are seen? 


There is rapture untold 
For the timid and bold, 
Which the winds and flowers bespeak. 
There is mirth in the lilies, 
And sweet daffodillies, 

That grow by the rill and the 


creek 
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Hon. Harry C. Smith, Father of 
Ohio’s Civil Rights and Anti- 


L yne hin g Law By GEORGE W. JOHNSON 














EDITOR HARRY C. SMITH. 


HE above is a good picture of a 
self-made man who has pushed his 
way to the front by indomitable 
will, energy and honest dealing. 
He has spent nearly twenty-six 
years in newspaper work, over 
twenty-three of them as editor of the “Cleve- 
land, O., Gazette,’ of which he has been sole 
proprietor for more than twenty years. He 
has served three years in the Ohio Legislature, 
from 1894 to 1896, from 1896 to 1898 and 
from 190 to 1902. He won a fourth nomina- 
tion last fall on Sept. 7, 1895—the only Afro- 
American in the North to ever do so. There 
were twenty-three candidates for seven places 
—three Afro-Americans. Again he received 
the second highest vote. Eighteen thousand 
Republicans voted at the primary. ‘There are 
about 60,000 in the country, only 3,500 of 





whom are Afro-Americans. Mr. Smith re- 
ceived the second highest vote in 1893 and 
1899, and was fifth in 1895. He enjoys the 
distinction of editing what is generally ac- 
knowledged to be one of our few leading race 
journals and advocates; also having thrice been 
elected over white opponents, to the Legisla- 
ture of his state, the last time by the largest 
plurality (over ten thousand) ever given any 
Negro candidate for such an office—this too, 
in a County where the Negro vote is hardly 
one-twentieth of the total Republican vote. 
Nominations in his (Cuyahoga) County are 
made under what is known as “the popular 
vote plan.’ That is, Republicans go to the 
polls on the day of the primaries and vote 
direct to nominate as all do to elect on election 
day. No convention is held. The same care 
is taken by the board with the election day vote. 
of the primaries as with the election day vote. 
Mr. Smith was a deputy State Oil Inspector 
for four years under Governor now United 
States Senator J. B. Foraker and has often 
been a delegate to city, county and state re- 
publican conventions. His most conspicuous 
work in the Legislature from a race viewpoint 
was the passage of Ohio’s Civil Rights Law 
in 1894 and Ohio’s Mob Violence or Anti- 
Lynching Law in 1896. Under the latter the 
“Click” Mitchell lynching cost Champaign 
County over $10,000 in fine and costs of the 
case. Another mob violence demonstration 
where persons were not injured materially (at 
West Liberty), cost Logan County over 
$3,000 in fines and costs. White men who 
were injured in Cleveland during a strike 
several years ago secured a settlement from 
Cuyahoga County under the law which netted 
them between two and three thousand doxlars. 
The Dixon heirs had so clear a case at Spring- 
field that they ought to have netted at least 
$5,000 from Clarke County. No other Ne- 
gro Legislator of the State has such a splen- 
did record as has Mr. Smith, for work done— 
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the kind that is of practical benefit to the 
race. Only the early adjournment of the 
assembly in 1900 prevented his passage of two 
more measures of special significance and in- 
terest to our people of Ohio. Ohio has had to 
date about fourteen Negro Legislators. 

At Dayton in Sept. 1906, Mr. Smith was 
conspicuous in his support of Senator Foraker 
who led the fight for Senator Dick’s re-elec- 
tion to the chairmanship of the State Repub- 
lican Executive Committee, first because of 
his long-time sincere admiration for Ohio’s 
Senior Senator and secondly because both 
of the Senators are friends of the race. Their 
aggressive fight for the Negro, especially Sen- 
ator Foraker’s, in the last Congress, is still 
fresh in the mind and heart of every loyal 
Afro-American. 

Hon Frederick Douglass, “the sage of An- 
acostia,” wrote Mr. Smith a few years prior 
to his death: “In the midst of hurried prep- 
arations for a long tour in Europe I snatch 
my pen and spend a few moments to tell you 


THE VOICE 


how completely I sympathize with your polit- 
ical attitude. I do exhort your readers to 
stand by you in your efforts to lead the colored 
citizens of Ohio to wise and successful polit- 
ical action.” 

Speaking of “The Cleveland, O., Gazette,” 
Prof. W. S. Scarborough, the well-known 
scholar, wrote: “This paper has proven a 
success and is one among the best edited by 
colored journalists in the United States. It 
is vigorous in tone, fearless in its defense of 
right, a strong advocate of equal rights to all 
men without distinction, an uncompromising 
enemy to prejudice in all its forms, and a 
staunch, Republican in politics—with prin- 
ciple rather than expediency as the basis. Mr. 
Smith, its editor, has always wielded a fearless 
and able pen for right and truth. He has 
fought squarely in behalf of his race, de- 
manding for it recognition wherever denied. 
No other proof of this is needed than The 
Gazette itself.” 





MR. RICHARD JACKSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, D ‘¢ 


ONE OF OUR BEST AGENTS. 
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A Few Answers to Our Appeal 








My dear Mr. Barber :— New York City. 
Keep the good. work up. You must pull through. THe Voice must be saved. I enclose 
two dollars as one of those 250 persons called for by you to pledge $2 for a year for two years. 
I am going to try to get you some subscribers also. Sincerely, 
W. O. THOMPSON. 
My dear Friend :— Diball, Texas. 


In reply to your appeal in the May Voice permit me to say that I will ask my friends to help 
the Voice out at this critical juncture. I myself will give as much as $5.00 rather than give up 
the magazine. Tue Voice must live and expand. Yours for the race, 

ALONZO THOMPSON. 


Dear Editor Barber:— St. Louis, Mo. 

I am writing to ask you to please do not hesitate to ask anything of me for Tue Voice. I will 
gladly render any service that is feasible for the magazine. I love THe Voice because it is a fear- 
less advocate of the right and because it never compromises with the wrong. ‘Talk about race pride! 
It is indigenous to my character and it is my greatest glory to sacrifice for THE Voice. 

I enclose $15—$10 for a share of stock in THe Voice Company and $5 for five subscribers I have 


secured for you. I am going to secure ten more subscribers. Yours very sincerely, 
MINNIE SHORES. 
Dear Editor Barber:— Talladega, Ala. 


After reading your frank, ingenuous and well-stated appeal in the May Voice, I wish to subscribe 
for three more shares in THe Voice Company. God give you success in your good work. 
Yours very truly, WILLIAM PICKENS. 


Dear Sir:— Lyles, ‘Tenn. 
Your appeal moved me as no other appeal has moved me in many a day. I am going to get you 
ten subscribers. If I cannot get the ten subscribers, you shall have the $10 any how. Keep THE 
Voice up. The Negroes of the country will be very foolish if they do not see to it that you have 
all the money you need to carry on this work. 
Yours very truly, 


B. M. MAYBERRY. 


My dear Mr. Barber :— Yonkers, N. Y. 
You must continue the noble work you are engaged in. The race needs THe Voice and will 

suffer if it goes down. I am going to get ten subscribers for you. I suggest that your friends 

everywhere pledge to see to it that vou have ten new subscribers from their community. My check 


for ten will be forthcoming in a day or two. I wonder if our people are aware of the full value of 
the service you are rendering the race? I would like to hear from all of those who are willing to 
join me in getting 5,000 new subscribers for ‘THE Voice in the next 60 days. 
Yours verv sincerely, 
JOHN EDWARD BRUCE. 
» “2 (Bruce Grit) 


Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago. Duluth, Minn. 
My Dear Sir:—Having read your appeal to the public in the May number of your valuable maga- 
zine, I felt it the duty of every member of our race, who could possibly do anything whatever 


to respond to your call. Personally I felt that the race does not publish another periodical of 
any description that will fill the gap left open by reason of the failure of THe Voice. Every article 
in Tue Voice is worth reading, every contributor to THe Voice is a man or woman of the highest 
type in our race. I sincerely hope and firmly believe you will find enough justice-loving men and 


women who may read your article to give you all, and more assistance than you ask. 
Enclosed please find P. O. order for two dollars subscription for myself and Mr. Harry Spragin. 
I regret, sir, that my ability limits me to this amount in a cause where my personal pride is of such 
magnitude. 
With best wishes for the future success of THe Voice Publishing Company. 
Very truly, 
HURON J. SHELTON. 


Mr. Max Barber, Chicago. Morgan City, La. 

Dear Sir:—Your “Announcement extraordinary” appeals to me. Enclosed find $8.00 for eight 
vearly subscribers whose names are given below. I am no agent for THe Voice. I am only a lover 
of worthy Negro efforts. THe Voice is one. I appreciate the stand you take with respect to the 
issues of the race. I know. why you are in Chicago and believe that I must do something to help 
Tue Voice maintain its existence. Yours truly, 


A. D. NELSON, M. D. 
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Mr. J. Max Barber. Webb, Ala. 

Dear Sirk:—In answer to your appeal in the May issue of THe Voice I am sending you enclosed 
$2.00 for two new subscribers. While two new subscribers are a long ways from 3,000, still if 
every one of your subscribers will do as much as I have done, you will have more than the money 
asked for. 

I am sorry I am unable to take any stock at present, as this has been such a bad year on 
farmers. We had to buy seeds and plant over the second time. That renders the farmers generally 
short of cash. but when the melon crop comes off, I will take five shares of stock in THe Voice Com- 
pany. I am going to send you one or two more subscribers in the very near future. I am paying 
all the postal charges and sending you the entire $2.00 because I think you need the assistance at 
this particular time. I trust all the other subscribers will do likewise. I am a lover of THE Voice 
and hope for its success. Yours very truly, 

W. M. KINNEY. 
WeE STAND CorRECTED. 
Cape Town, South Africa, April roth, 1907 
Editor THe Voice, 415 Dearborn St., Chicago, U. S. 4 

Sir:—I have to acknowledge the flattering notice contained in ‘THe Voice of Jan.-Feb. Permit 
me, however, to’ call your attention to a grave error therein. 

You are strictly correct in your references to me as being the prime mover in the matter which 
has so happily ended as will be testified by the enclosed clipping, but you are altogether wrong in 
the statement that “Mr. Peregrino visited America in the World’s Fair year, and while here he im- 
bibed much of the American spirit of freedom.” 

True, I visited Chicago during the World’s Fair, and I had been several years residing in 
Pittsburg, Penn., a fact which can be substantiatedby the Associated Press. So far from “imbibing 
the spirit of American freedom,” you will permitme to say any experiences, which I may have had 
of race discrimination dates from the period of myvisit to America. 

For it was in “that land of the free and brave” where I first learned that the accidental matter of 
colour can in any way influence one’s worth and ability. 

Feeling that you will be glad to accept this correction, I am, Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 


Z. S. PEREGRINO. 





FREE WATCH FREE 


You can easily earn this fine gold ,watch. 
Show this copy of ‘‘The Voice”’ to your neigh- 
bors. Tell them of its work and how 
you like to read it and get three of them to 
subscribe for one year. Send us the $3.00 
you collect from these new subscribers and 
we will send you by return mail prepaid, this 
fine gold watch. This watch is fully guaran- 
teed and will keep perfect time. Is stem 
wind and stem set. If you want the watch 
send us $1.50 and we will send it to you and 
give you a year’s subscription to ‘ The 
Voice.” 

You cannot afford to miss this chance. 





Address, Advertising Dept., 


THE VOICE CoO. 


415 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Voice Compan 


J. MAX BARBER, President-Treas. 
W. P. HAMILTON, Secretary. 








At last our books are open for the sale of 
stock! 

In April THe Voice COMPANY was 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Illinois with a capital stock of $20,000 
FULLY PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 

The stock is divided into 2,000 shares at 
$10.00 a share, and we have placed 1,000 
shares on the market at that figure. 

Act upon our suggestion and secure 
some of THE Voice Company stock while 
you may. It will be the first step towards 
a profitable investment for you. 

There is an immense field of opportunity 
open before the new company. 

First and foremost is the fact that THE 
VoIcE (magazine) with its 15,000 sub- 
scribers is one of its assets. No periodical 
in America has had a more rapid growth 
in influence than this magazine. It is 
the pride of the Negro race. And more; 
it is the pride of a large and growing class 
of white people. In order that the ideas 
of truth and justice and manhood might 
be constantly circulated among our people 
THE VOICE came into existence. It has 
justified its advent. 


Second, we have gone into the publishing 
business on a large scale. We are pre- 
pared to sell almost any kind of a book 
from a pocket dictionary to a family Bible. 
Few businesses pay better than the book- 
sellers’ business. 

Third, we not only give employment to 
a large number of Negro boys and girls 
here in the general office; we employ hun- 
dreds of struggling school boys and girls 
all over the country as book and magazine 
agents. 

Thus you have an investment opportun- 
ity, a sentiment-shaping opportunity and 
an opportunity to make positions for strug- 
gling boys and girls. 

The men connected with our new com- 
pany are men of great discretion and busi- 
iness judgment. They say that with 
prompt and proper support we can make 
this the greatest corporation the race has. 
Make your money serve the cause of justice 
while it brings you a handsome income. 
Now is the time to write. Address Max 
BARBER, President, The Voice Company 
415 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl 








for sale at $5 per share. 





A National Negro Fair 


To Be Heldin MOBILE, ALABAMA 
During the Autumn ot 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 


EXHIBITS WANTED FROM ALL PARTS OF AMERICA 
rhe Fair Association is capitalized at Forty Thousand Dollars, 
with privilege of further capitalization if necessary. 
of land on railroad and street car lines, near the city limits. have 
been secured as the site for the Fair. 
For further 


REV. H. N. NEWSOME, President and Gen’! Manager | 


| SSS DAUPHIN STREET, MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Thirty acres 


$25,000 worth of stock 
information address 
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A Great Opportunity 


Business considerations aside, Opportunity is knocking at.the door of the man who really wants 
to help to shape sentiment in the right direction on the race question. Probably never again will 
the opportunity come to you when you can do so much good with such a small amount of money. The 
circulation of Tue Voice is growing faster than our financial ability to take care of it. If you approve 
of our policy, you must desire to see our circulation pushed up to a million. Every dollar invested with 
us enables us to hire a stronger and better force of workers to help us put THE Voice into every home in 
the land. 

The time is ripe for a hard-hitting unsparing campaign of opposition to the encroachments of race 
prejudice. We must strike hard right now, or the American mind will settle down in the rut where class 
doctrines will be tolerated. How much will you give to help carry on this unsparing onslaught against 
race discriminations? You cannot carry on the battle yourself, perhaps. You are so situated that you 
individually must be silent. How much is it worth to you and your children to see this nation shake 
off her moral apathy and recognize a man on his merits? Twenty dollars? Thirty? One Hundred? 
Then give and invest at the same time. 


A Gigantic Conspiracy 


That the pen is mightier than the sword but few will deny. Nobody knows this better than the 
tyrannical white South. Recently a prominent Southerner addressing a graduating class of young white 
men, said: ‘Young men, if you want to be patgiotic to your section, if you want to do your duty to the 
South, go North and get on the Northern newspaper staffs and help to change sentiment towards the 
Negro in that section.”” The Associated Press has already been turned over to the South. Already many 
large Northern newspapers are edited by Southerners. Watch the local columns. Do you see how differ- 
ently reporters speak of Negroes now from the way they used to speak? There is a Gigantic Conspiracy 
afoot to turn public sentiment in the North against the Negro and the South is at the head of that con- 
spiracy. Our people are becoming dimly aware of the value of the press to a cause. We must reach 
the mind of the American people. We must counteract that mischievous influence Negro-haters are 
setting up in the land. To do this we must maintain an organ which commands respect before the 
reading world. THe Voice has a large circulation among the white people of America. 


The Magazine With a Purpose 


Tue Voirce is a magazine with a purpose back of it. And that purpose is not merely to entertain 
and instruct the public. It openly avows itself to be a sentiment-shaping periodical. It is devoted to the 
unraveling of the snarl of the Color Problem and is published to the end that justice may prevail in the 
land, that lawlessness and bigotry may be wiped out and that the fetish of color prejudice may pass away 
forever. 


Our History 


Tue Voice was launched in Atlanta, Ga., more than three years ago. It came in the very niche 
of time. Public opinion was rapidly turning against the American Negro. The white press had very 
industriously circulated many mean misrepresentations of the colored people and the other sections of 
the country had gradually changed their attitude of friendliness to the Negro to that of acquiescence in 
Southern infamies. The meantime the Negro himself had no organ or periodical which could contradict 
these false charges in such a way that the contradictions would command respect and arrest public atten- 
tion. To that end came the Voice into existence. Its 50,000 readers, ranging from members of the 
United States Senate down to the commonest laborer, will attest to the fact that we have helped very 
materially in changing opinion and in puncturing some hoary falsehoods. 

During the last three years we have published a greater number of high-class articles on the Amer- 
ican race problem than were ever published in any American magazine. We have introduced to the 
public more Negro writers with literary ability than any other magazine has ever introduced to the pub- 
lic. We have acquainted the Negro race with itself, with its own marvellous prosperity and with the new 
movement afoot whereby the freedom of the race was being marketed for a paltry mess of pottage. We 
have awakened the race to the seriousness of the situation. More than that, we have discovered for the 
race more real, genuine white friends than any other magazine in America. And we have also exposed 
more white and black frauds and hypocrites. 

We were driven out of Atlanta because of our stand for the colored people; and that is why we 


are in Chicago. 
FINALLY 


We want you to take some stock in our concern. You individually, we are talking to. We want 
you to become interested in us in every way, to identify yourself with this movement to circulate righteous 
ideas. You ought to help to keep us from being financially cramped, so that we can spread and push 
the fight. What say you? If you can’t take stock, go out and persuade your neighbor. But in order to 
really persuade your neighbor you yourself ought to do something. Address, Tue Presipent, THE 
Voice Co., 415 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





























THE PROGRESS OF A RACE 


THE COLORED AMERICAN FROM SLAVERY TO 
HONORABLE CITIZENSHIP 

















By Four Great Negro Writers: 


J. W. GIBSON BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
W. H. CROGMAN FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS 


732 PAGES, 150 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTR ATIONS. SIZE 6x 915 INCHES 


In Silk Cloth, St din Red 
ye Gold Ink ooeyenivnaen $1.95 








Herein is a charming and eloquent story of the enslavement of a wild and 
primitive ing by the white man, the awakening of the American conscience, the 
nr ati and the marvellous rise of a homeless and ignorant race to the 
highest heig ati f American citizenship—all within forty years after their 
patic . Itisa book that stirs th Bloed and quickens the determination. 

The statistics in it are the latest and most reliable availabl In nr i and 
time when everybody is discussing the Race Problem this is ee book te 
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by. This is a book which cannot be bought at the bo 


AGENTS WANTED 
Agents are making big n } li is bool 
terms. 


or our special 


Remember the price is only $1.95 for a book of 732 pages with 150 beautiful 
illustrations. 








Ghe Voice Company 


415 Dearborn Street 
CHIGAGO, ILL. 


Department B 
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The Newest Thing In The Publishing W orld. 
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101 PROMINENT COLORED PEOPLE. 


\ group picture 20x28 inches of 101 of the most prominent Colored People 
picture that makes the heart of every race-lover beat faster. 


Workmanship and Material the Very Best. 
A BOOK OF THEIR HISTORIES GOES WITH I(T 
it is Within The Reach OF AI. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR BY MAIL POSTPAID and satisfaction guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED.—Send 15 cents at once for canvassing outfit. Be 


first in your section and make $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 
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